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From the Forthcoming Edition of “ The 


Business of Advertising” * 


(Formerly “ Modern Advertising ” ) 


[EprrortaL Note: ‘“‘Modern Adver- 
tising” by Earnest Elmo Calkins and 
Ralph Holden, was published ten years 
ago, It was at that time the first book 
written with the intention of covering 
the entire field of advertising. 

In ten years the practice of adver- 
tising has changed so greatly that a 
new edition has become necessary. 
This new edition has been entirely re- 
written. The rewriting does not change 
the basic idea, but it does show that 
this basic idea has been made more ef- 
ficient in practice. 


The following advance printing of one . 


of the chapters of the forthcoming new 
edition is a description of the organiza- 
tion and the work of the modern 
agency. 

We believe it is the first complete 
description of an agency organization 
from the inside which has yet been 
published. Most advertisers are 
familiar with parts of the organization 
with which they come in contact, but 
the functions of the agency which are 
catried on “behind the scenes” are not 
so generally known. A wider knowl- 
edge of all the various departments of 
agency activity cannot fail to secure 
better co-operation between advertisers 
and agents, thus leading to better 
agency service.] 


THe advertising agent is the 
chief seller of advertising. 
There are over five hunderd ad- 
vertising agencies in ‘the United 
States, but only a small number 
of these are universally recog- 
nized by advertising mediums, and 
without full recognition the ad- 
vertising agent’s means of earn- 
ing an income from his work are 
meagre, 

The ideal advertising agency is 
one that is prepared to render the 
advertiser a real service in selling 
goods. Such agencies are organ- 
ized upon the same general plan 
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and work in the same general 
way, but each one, through the 
qualifications of the men who 
make up the staff, develops an in- 
dividuality or personality which 
soon begins to stand out as char- 
acteristic of that agency’s work. 

An agency presupposes at least 
three specific departments. The 
first of these gets in touch with 
the prospective client—to secure 
the advertiser’s account, and then 
to secure information upon which 
to base the advertising. Second, 
there must be some creative and 
constructive department which can 
prepare the advertising story in 
such form that it will appeal to 
the public and sell the goods. 
Third, there must be one depart- 
ment or man in touch with all the 
various mediums to negotiate with 
them for space and secure the 
proper insertion of the advertis- 
ing. This is reducing an advertis- 
ing agency to its lowest terms. 
There are probably marfy small 
agencies which consist of no more 
than these three men with neces- 
sary clerical assistance. An ef- 
fective service agency would split 
these up into at least eight domi- 
nant departments. 

First, the department of getting 
business, which may in some in- 
stances find expression in a staff 
of solicitors who call upon all ad- 
vertisers, present and prospective, 
to solicit their present business or 
urge them to commence advertis- 
ing—of course, through the agency 
the solicitor represents. This de- 
partment may be organized to the 
extent of operating branch offices 
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in various cities. These branch 
offices may in turn be manned by 
a head with several assistants, 
prepared not only to sell the serv- 
ices of the parent company, but to 
render, in some cases, advertising 
service and to give advice to the 
client. In other and more profes- 
sional agencies the business-get- 
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doctors, lawyers, architects anf 
other professional men. 

Next to the business-getting de. 
partment would be the investiga. 
ting department, which in tym 
may consist of one man or gey- 
eral, and may attain the dignity 
of a large organization, 

It is necessary to ascertain at 
the start whether the 
proposed goods can 
be advertised success. 
fully, and if so, how, 
It is necessary to 
know the present a- 
titude of both public 
and trade toward 
these particular’ goods 
and toward competing 
goods; whether the 
present form of 
goods or package ot 
name or trade-mark 
is desirable; what 
distribution the ad- 
vertiser has, and 
whether it must he 
increased before the 
advertising can 
successful; whether 
the manufacturing fa- 
cilities are such as to 
produce an increased 
output, supposing the 
advertising should 
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bring such increase, 
and various _ other 
things which the 
manufacturer, from 
his inexperience with 
advertising, is not in 
a position to decide. 
When this investiga- 
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tion is completed, 
enough information 
has been secured on 
which to base an ad- 








AGENCY ORGANIZATION SHOWN BY CHART 


ting department will consist of a 
man Or men in a receptive mood, 
who are prepared to explain the 
work and terms of these agencies 
to inquirers, but who do not other- 
wise solicit business and who do 
not open negotiations with adver- 
tisers except upon request. Such 
methods place the advertising 
agency upon a high professional 
plane, and follow the custom of 


- vertising plan. This 
work is undertaken 
by the plan man of 
the agency, who may 
or may not be the investigator 
who has secured the necessary it- 
formation, just as that same i- 
vestigator may or may not be the 
solicitor who has secured the bus 
ness. oe 
The plan man determines m 4 
general way the nature of the ay 
peal, to whom it is to be directed, 
and in what terms it is to i 
couched. This decides the me 
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Frederick Palmer 


the greatest of all American 
war-correspondents was sent to 
Europe by Everybody’s Maga- 
zine in its exclusive service. 


The British Foreign Office 
agreed to permit one American 
correspondent only to accom- 
pany the British Troops. 


The four American Press 
Associations and the United 
States State Department select- 
ed Mr. Palmer. Everybody’s 
gladly gave him permission to 
represent the American news- 
papers but of course his maga- 
zine articles will continue to 
appear exclusively in Every- 
body’s. 


The Ridgway Company 
New York 
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diums—whether newspapers, mag- 
azines, street-cars, or billboards, 
or several or all of them. It also 
decides the size of the space, the 
tone of the copy, whether or not 
illustrations will be used, and the 
other general details of the plan. 
It considers the trade and the best 
method of bringing about co-oper- 
ation between the dealer and the 
advertising. It suggests special ad- 
vertising material for the dealer 
to use, and it calls upon the trav- 
eling man to act as an exponent 
of advertising intelligence to the 
dealer. After which the plan is 
turned over to the copy and the 
art departments of the agency. 
COPY kKOUTINE 

The copy department prepares 
copy in accordance with the plan; 
the art department prepares the il- 
lustrations or designs, and the 
copy and designs are assembled 
and put in the form of type and 
cuts by the typographical depart- 
ment, the proofs from which are 
the first physical presentation of 
the proposed advertising.. These 
proofs, accompanied by the proper 
orders made out by the rate man, 
or, as sometimes called, the for- 
‘warding department, are sent to 
the publications or other mediums. 
This process, of course, varies in 
detail, according to whether the 
mediums are newspapers, street- 
cars or billboards. 

When the advertising appears or 
is published in the mediums, these 
mediums, when they are periodi- 
cals, are ‘sent to the agency, and 
are gone over by a number of 
checkers who note the date of the 
appearance, the condition of the 
advertisement—that is, whether it 
is printed legibly or not—the space 
occupied. The advertising is 
checked for the purpose, first, of 
vouching for the bills for the 
space sent by the mediums, and 
second, of preparing bills for the 
service to send to the client. 
Street-car and billboard advertis- 
ing are checked differently, if at 
all. 

This brief résumé gives us the 
business-getter, the trade investi- 
gator, the plan man, the copy de- 
partment, the art department, the 
typographical department, the rate 
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man and the checking department, 
which may be taken as the staf 
of the average agency. 

While this is the theory on 


which an agency works, in prac- 
tice it is nowhere nearly SO me- 
chanical as it sounds. An adyer- 
tising plan does not march stead- 
ily through an agency from work. 
man to workman like a piano 
through the different departments 
of a piano factory. Advertising 
is in One sense an art; and adver. 
tising men work like artists, There 
is an element of creation about 
the work, and creation cannot be 
done along such _hard-and-fast 
lines. In the work of the agency 
there is considerable consultation 
between the different departments 
or the men representing these de- 
partments. The final advertising 
plan is more a co-operative result 
than it is the work of any one 
man. Each man on the staff main- 
tains close relations with the plan 
and its execution. This relation 
does not cease as long as the ad- 
vertising continues. It is the per- 
fection of mental team work just 
as the baseball nine is fhe perfec- 
tion of physical team work, 

Naturally the success of what 
might be called a composite man 
depends upon the temperament of 
its units. Temperament decides 
whether an advertising agency 
shall be a closely knit, efficient cre- 
ator of selling forces, or a loose 
collection of otherwise able men 
who are unable to use each other's 
abilities intelligently. It is safe to 
say here, however, that no agency 
run upon the military plan of im- 
plicit obedience to some one auto- 
cratic authority has ever attained 
high rank as a service agency. 

In order to understand clearly 
the functions of an agency, it 1s 
better‘to consider it as divided into 
at least the eight departments 
(shown on the chart page 4) and 
that in many cases these depart- 
ments are split up. 


THE RATE MAN A DIPLOMAT 


Take, for instance, the rate 
man. He is an important part of 
a good agency. He is the point of 
contact between the agency % 
all mediums used for advertising. 
Nominally he is supposed to bem 
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@MAaS the — and all thru the land but few 
were the worries over next days 

° demands. 
Ta opt before Because—most folks had bought 
their gifts six weeks ago thru 
early Christmas advertising that 


(shn 1S t; T7V7aS offered good suggestions and 


Some advertisers had depended: on a last minute cam 
paign. The wise ones started to build reputations with 
readers in the November issue—some as early as October; 
so that in the December number they were able to talk 
“‘Christmas Gifts’’ to people who knew them. 


The Christmas Metropolitan will be a wonder. Dated 
December, it will reach subscribers on November 16th and 
will be the most notable Christmas Magazine in America, 


Your Christmas Advertising will have more influence if 
you prepare the way by using space in the 


NOVEMBER 


METROPOLITAN 


MEMBER A. B, C. 


First form closes Sept. 15. Second form Sept. 25. Last form Sept. 28. 
J, MITCHEL THORSEN, ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
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possession of the facts about 
these mediums, instantly prepared 
to make an estimate of the cost of 
advertising in any given list or 
group, to furnish information 
about the nature of the publica- 
tion or the character of its circu- 
lation, to figure discounts, extract 
commissions, coax special posi- 
tions and shop for bargains. 

In actual practice the successful 
rate man is no such calculating 
machine, He is a diplomat who 
stands between the advertiser and 
the horde of mediums which are 
clamoring for his business. He 
should possess enough tact to re- 
tain friendly relations with all the 
representatives of all the me- 
diums, wh¥le at the same time 
keeping to the list which has been 
previously agreed upon, and 
which can include but a small 
fraction of the mediums which 
are trying to prove that they de- 
serve the business. In the select- 
ing of those mediums his real 
ability will be revealed. It is not 
sO much amassing information, as 
reascning on that information, 
that is required. He knows that 
every dollar of the advertiser’s 
appropriation must count. He 
knows that when so few mediums 
can be used, they must be chosen 
shrewdly. He becomes a judge 
of medium values and ‘develops a 
sort of sixth sense of circulation, 
similar to the way the miller’s 
thumb is educated to determine 
the value of flour by the sense 
of touch. 

So the more or less clerical 
work connected with this depart- 
ment—that is, the making up of 
lists and estimating the cost of 
the same, as well as taking care 
of the files, securing, tabulating 
and cross-indexing the informa- 
tion—is all done by an assistant 
or assistants, or perhaps by an- 
other department. 

In the same way, the mechani- 
cal labor of forwarding the pre- 
pared advertising to the mediums 
is not actually done by the rate 
man, although nominally coming 
under his charge. It is taken care 
of by the forwarding department 
which may consist of a number 
of clerks, and which in turn uses 
various outside organizations 


which have so systematized the 
distributing of the actual adver. 
tising mats, plates, or street-car 
cards to the mediums that th 
can do it better and cheaper than 
the agency. 

By process of evolution the rate 
man has become much more than 
the rate man. It does not matter 
whether he can recall the: line rate 
of a newspaper, if he knows ex. 
actly how that newspaper ranks 
among its fellows in the same 
town. Further, as one of the 
points of contact with the outside 
world, he is responsible for much 
of the professional reputation of 
the agency with which he is con- 
nected. 


THE REAL GENERAL IS THE PLAN 


MAN 


Perhaps. the most important 
man in connection with any 
agency is what has been called the 
plan man. The plan is after all 
the most important thing about an 
advertising campaign. The plan 
man is usually one of the princi- 
pals of the agency; possibly the 
man whose name the agen 
bears. He has reached that posi- 
tion because of his advertising 
knowledge and experience which 
enables him, after hearing all the 
facts of the case, to decide u 
a definite course to pursue, just 
as a competent general, after his 
aides have brought him informa- 
tion about the position of the 
enemy and the lay of the ground, 
can decide on a plan for a mili- 
tary, campaign which will bring 
results. 

Planning an advertising cam- 
paign is work which forever 
possesses a fresh interest, be- 
cause no two advertising cam- 
paigns are alike; no two adver- 
tising problems are the same; no 
two products, even though im- 
tended for the same purpose, pre- 
sent quite the same features. 

In nearly all successful adver- 
tising there is a certain keynote 
idea, To teach the public this key- 
note is the main purpose of 
advertising. To find out what 
that keynote is is the chief object 
of the plan man, A study of ad- 
vertising will, not always fe 
this. It is not always obvious 
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Sometimes the desired result is 
produced unconsciously. _ 

Sometimes the public gives the 
plan man his cue. Occasionally 
all the work of the investigating 
department contains not a single 
idea, while the intuition of the 
plan man supplies the idea wanted. 

Among a number of successful 
keynotes might be mentioned that 
of the “Hammer the hammer” to 
prove the absolute safety of a 
certain revolver; specifications for 
roofing material which must in- 
clude as one of the ingredients the 
article made by the advertiser; or 
emphasizing the luxurious and ar- 
tistic side of an automobile to 
create a certain class distinction. 

The plan man first secures this 
leading Ine for the article he is 
studying, and around it he will 
build his campaign. He may go 
back to his investigations again 
and again. Trade investigations 
are really a part of the daily work 
of a good agency, and are re- 
sorted to from time to time dur- 
ing the progress of the advertis- 
ing to check up results, but an in- 
vestigation made at the start is to 
determine some factor which will 
have a bearing upon the plan as 
it is prepared. 


THE STUDY OF DISTRIBUTION 


Very few manufacturers are 
ready to begin advertising imme- 
diately. Even if they have the dis- 
tribution of their goods, the goods 
may not be put up in a form to 
permit of successful advertising. 
They may lack distinctiveness of 
package, or an engaging name, or 
some change in form that will 
make them more readily salable. 
There are many considerations 
which conspire to make it desira- 
ble to wait before starting adver- 
tising. But the chief of these is 
the distribution of goods. 

Distribution is a very elastic 
term. In some lines fifty dealers 
are considered good distribution ; 
in others a hundred thousand 
dealers only fa'r. The fifty deal- 
ers might be selling a high-priced 
automobile. The hundred thou- 
sand might be selling a laundry 
soap Or a smoking tobacco, There 
are some things which we expect 
to buy at every store. There are 


others for which we are willing to 
hunt up a special dealer, and even 
go to another city if necessary. 

Distributing for the purposes of 
advertising means the widest pos- 
sible distribution of that particular 
product. Advertising in national! 
mediums creates all over the 
United States the desire to pur- 
chase. If the article is one of easy 
purchase, for which a substitute 
can de bought anywhere, much of 
the advertising loses its effect 
when the advertised article is not 
readily obtainable. This is one of 
the great causes of waste in ad- 
vertising. It is up to the plan man, 
with the help of intell.gent investi- 
gation, to determine whether the 
present distribution justifies na- 
tional advertising, and if not, to 
decide how to secure greater dis- 
tribution. 

Sometimes it is found that an 
article is well distributed in some 
localities, and not in others. In 
this case some form of local ad- 
vertising, such as street cars, is 
applied to increase the sales in 
those localities. Other methods of 
cultivating distribution are em- 
ployed elsewhere, until a national - 
distribution justifies national ad- 
vertising. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR ADVER- 
TISERS 


The physical appearance of an 
advertising plan, after it is com- 
plete, varies greatly. It may con- 
sist simply of a typewritten out- 
line, or story, describing in words 
the proposed policy, the tone of 
the copy, the list of med‘ums, the 
spaces, the methods of reaching 
the trade, or trades if there are 
several, and going into a detail 
depending on the sophistication of 
the advertiser or the imagination 
of the plan man. The best form 
is an illustrated plan giving 
roughly the various forms of ad- 
vertising—that is, a rough draft 
showing a sample of a newspapet 
advertisement, magazine adver- 
tisement, street car card-or poster, 
with cover designs and dummies 
of booklets, with samples of the 
publications to be used, showing 
the kind of printing and illustra- 
tion permissible, with some specific 
information about these publica- 
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tions, and samples of printed 
things to send to the trade. The 
exhibit, so prepared, is a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view of the 
whole campaign. The amount of 
preliminary work done upon a 
plan, for use outside of the office 
of the agency, depends a good deal 
on the advertiser's knowledge and 
his relation with the agency. Such 
things are temperamental. Some 
men buying advertising are quick 
to see the possibilities of even a 
rough sketch. Others require the 
completed advertisement before 
they can decide. The advertiser’s 
approval of the agency's work is 
far more necessary than it should 
be. Not many advertisers will 
leave to the agent the real author- 
ity in preparing and placing an ad- 
vertising campaign, largely be- 
cause all manufacturers feel that 
as they know their goods better 
than anyone else, they know best 
how they should be advertised. 
Neither of these contentions is 
true. Very few advertisers know 
their goods as well as other peo- 
ple do because they are constantly 
seeing them from the factory side 
and not from the public side. A 
good advertising man is a much 
better judge of the best way to 
advertise any given article than 
the man who made it, other things 
being equal. Of course, some 
manufacturers are born adver- 
tisers, and some have achieved 
greatness in it, but most of them 
have had success thrust upon them 
by some competent, experienced 
advertising man, who may be the 
advertising manager, but who is 
far more likely to be a man in an 
advertising agency who has both 
natural bent and much experience 
to guide him. 

While many agencies maintain 
copy departments, in others the 
copy department and the plan de- 
partment are the same. Some one, 
however, with a gift for express- 
ing in the words of the English 
language every note upon the 
gamut of desire, must produce the 
copy. 

Advertisements are usually writ- 
ten in groups—a series for an en- 
tire campaign, according to the 
duration of the campaign and the 
number of insertions. The copy, 


when written by a competent ad. 
vertising man, is written bearing 
in mind the purpose of the copy 
the keynote that is to be sounded 
throughout, the display either of 
the name of the article or some 
pertinent fact about it, or both, the 
size of type for the space available 
and finally the space to be occy- 
pied by the illustration and its re. 
lation to the rest of the ad, 


THE. “LAYOUT” MAN | 


This brings us to what is known 
in most agencies as a “layout” man 
—one who can take a given square 
of white space in a magazine, or 
newspaper, and lay it out with pro- 
posed wording, illustration, cap. 
tion, headline, display of the name 
of the article, trade-mark, signa- 
ture and all the other component 
parts of an advertisement, so as 
to produce a distinctive and indi- 
vidual effect—an effect in keep- 
ing with the article advertised 
and with the kind of people who 
are supposed to buy it. This effect 
is sometimes called “atmosphere.” 

It is possible by the judicious 
use of type and picture to convey 
the atmosphere of an artistic and 
high-priced piano or the atmos- 
phere of a serviceable and prac- 
tical bread mixer. While this, like 
everything else in advertising, can 
be carried too far until it becomes 
finicky and hair-splitting, it is, 
nevertheless, a point to be borne in 
mind, and it is attracting increas- 
ing attention from advertising 
men. 

This layout man, who may of 
may not be preceded by the copy 
writer, is of great help in keeping ° 
the different parts of an adver- 
tisement in proportion. The best 
copy writers and, broadly, all ad- 
vertising men, have some instinct 
for laying out an advertisement. 
Usually the plan men are gradu- 
ates from the lesser positions im 
agencies arid have acquired, as 
they came up through the differ- 
ent stages, a certain knowledge 0 
all the operations in the prepara- 
tion of advertising matter. They 
instinctively write an advertise 
ment just as they prepare an ad- 
vertising campaign—with an im- 
telligent knowledge of all the 
things that must be done to t 














before it can be placed in the me- 
diums where the public may look 
at it. 

HOW DEPARTMENTS WORK TOGETHER 


Possibly when the original ad- 
yertising plan has been prepared, 
and it has been decided that it 
should be an illustrated plan, the 
layout man is called in to help in 
shaping up the physical appear- 
ance of the advertising, so the 
copy writer will have before him 
a sort of diagram of an adver- 
tisement in which he is to fill in 
the wording. This same layout 
goes to the art department to give 
the art manager a definite idea of 
the amount of space to be left for 
the picture and something of the 
style of picture to be used. 

The art manager has at his dis- 
posal an art department which 
may consist of resident artists 
working in the studio of the 
agency, or more likely of artists 
of various special acquirements 
who are called in and given a 
definite commission for a particu- 
lar piece of work. These artists 
may be the various illustrators 
and designers working in their 
own studios, or they may be asso- 
ciations of commercial artists who 
work not only for agencies, but 
also for publishers and adver- 
tisers direct, and who by their 
training are able to deliver almost 
any kind of commercial work. 

The back covers of some publi- 
cations, as well as posters and 
street car cards, offer an oppor- 
tunity for the use of color. Many 
commercial artists and some 
others are producing much good 
work along the lines of the 
French and German poster work 
which is quite different from 
ordinary illustration and which is 
more for the purpose of attract- 
ing attention than it is for depict- 
ing a process or an advertised 
article. 

The typography of the adver- 
tisements which have gone 
through the various steps previ- 
ously described is by no means 
unimportant. It has much to do 
with the final appearance of the 
ad and, therefore, much to do 
with the impression the adver- 
tisement makes upon the be- 
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holder. Most agencies have at 
least one man, and some have 
several, who have the supervision 
of the type dress of the advertis- 
ing, not only as it appears in 
publications, or on street car 
cards, but also as it goes out in 
the form of printed things. These 
men are not usually printers, 
although they sometimes are, but 
they are always men with a 
knowledge of type and its re- 
lation and what it can express, 
with good ideas of display, bal- 
ance, proportion and other things 
which have to do with making a 
good impression. 

The typographical department 
bears the same relation to the 
production of advertising that the 
designer in a piano factory does 
with the building of a piano. The 
designer of an artistic case for a 
piano does not produce.the musi- 
cal tone, but he does enhance the 
piano’s desirability. Good adver- 
tising is something more than 
mere typography, but good typog- 
raphy makes good advertising 
more effective. 

Both the art and the typo- 
graphical departments of an 
agency are governed by the rules 
in force in all applied design. The 
craftsman who designs a piece of 
furniture, or a piece of pottery, or 
a fabric, observes certain laws in 
proportion, in spacing, in balance 
and in decoration, which are just 
as forceful and just as. effective 
when applied to the appearance 
of advertising as they are when 
applied to anything else intended 
to appeal to the public. 

Some agencies maintain print- 
ing offices of their own, but most 
of them deal with outside printers 
who, working under instructions, 
put the advertising into type form. 
In some cases the copy with lay- 
out and instructions is sent to. the 
medium which is to insert it, and 
the printing department of that 
publication will put it in type and 
render proof. This is not a very 
satisfactory thing to do. ft is not 
followed much by the best 
agencies. Very few magazines or 
newspapers have_ typographical 
departments that have both the 
skill and the time to do justice to 
the best points of an advertise- 
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ment, and even if they had, the 
advertisement would have a dif- 
ferent appearance in each me- 
dium. It is a part of the cumula- 
tive effect of advertising that the 
same advertisement should al- 
ways make its appearance in the 
same typographical dress. 

Sometimes in emergencies, and 
in newspaper work especially, one 
newspaper will set up an adver- 
tisement and make a number of 
matrices, one of which is sent to 
the office of each of the other 
newspapers scheduled. Each 
newspaper makes a _ stereotyped 
plate from the matrix, so that the 
advertisement is typographically 
the same in each. 

The best method is to have the 
advertisement set in a job print- 
ing office, and when it is finally 
approved to make an electrotype, 
which electrotype is sent to the 
American Press Association, or 
some similar distributor of plates. 
The number of plates des:red, of 
course, depends upon the number 
of mediums in which the adver- 
tisement is to be inserted. These 
are sent by express or post to the 
newspapers, while the agency 
sends out the specific orders for 
placing, accompanied by proofs of 
the advertising. Ths applies to 
newspapers rather than to maga- 
zines. 

Usually a complete electro- 
typed plate is made for each 
magazine, and in most cases origi- 
nal half-tone cuts are furnished. 
Most magazines print from elec- 
trotypes made from this or ginal, 
while the original is preserved in 
case of any accident on the press. 
Some magazines, on account of 
the size of the edition, make 
several duplicates of each form of 
type and pr:nt from them simul- 
taneously, and the making of 
electrotypes from _ electrotypes 
greatly impairs the printing quali- 
ties of the plate. An original is 
necessary where good printing is 
desired. 


(To be continued) 


Walter Edwards, formerly of Nelson 
Chesman & Co., St. Louis, is now South- 
western manager of_the Volland Poster 
Stamp Com any, Chicago, with head- 
quarters at St. ouis. 
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The Queen’s Ad 
Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 1 
Edkor of raed et INK: .* 
ought you ike to see this—the 
best ad that Butterick’s ever ned atte 
ten by the Queen of Great Britain, 

In response, Butterick’s are giving 

war patterns free. 
Yours, 
H. N. Casson, 

The advertisement which Mr. Casson 
sent with his letter reads as follows: 

“HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
chas issued the following Appeal to 
Presidents of Queen Marys Needle 
work Guild. 

“‘T appeal to all Presidents of the 
Needlework Guilds throughout the 
British Isles to organize a large collec 
tion of garments for those who will 
suffer on account of the War, and I] 
appeal to all women who are in a posi- 
tion to do so to aid the guilds with 
their work. 

“Tt should be remembered that all 
flannel garments should be made in a 
large size, and suitable paper patterns 
can be obtained from Butterick, 175, 
Regent Street.’” 


National Biscuit Co. Expects 
Big Year 


Vice-President Waller, of National 
Biscuit Company, said: “Increase in 
cost of flour and other raw materials 
has not yet affected earnings of Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. Our contracts 
were made before the present rise and 
have some s:x months yet to run. 

‘‘We have had as yet no increased ex- 
port business. We have had a number 
of inquiries from abroad for our army 
biscuits, but so far have not closed a 
single contract. We are quoting our 
products, f. o. b., New York, and if 
commerce were not interfered with, I 
think thig department would show a 
much larger business. 

“Sales are running ahead of this time 
last year and if they continue at present 
rate, 1914 will be one of the best years 
in history of the company.”—Boston 
News Bureau. 


No Curtailment for Shredded 
Wheat - 


Truman A. DeWeese, director of pub- 
licity of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, in a letter to Printers 
INK, Says: 

“It is true that we will have to pay 
a little more for wheat, but while this 
may affect our earnings, it will not 
affect the price of shredded wheat to 
the consumer. There will be no cur- 
tailment in the expenditures for adver- 
tising in 1915, and our company will go 
ahead with the construction of our new 
model factory in Oakland, Cal., which, 
when completed, will make, with our 
Canadian plant, four model sanitary 
factories working day and night to sup- 

ly the demand for Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit and Triscuit. 
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Between August, 1918, and August, 
1914, the circulation of the Sunday 
Public Ledger was exactly doubled, 
increasing from 62,500 to 125,000. 


The fact that the circulation of the 
Public Ledger, Sunday and daily 
alike, is entirely voluntary makes this 
remarkable increase the more signifi- 
cant. No circulation legerdemain of 
any kind has been employed—no 
premiums, no coupon schemes, no 
comics, no sideline inducements ot 
any kind. 

The Sunday Public Ledger has the 
most substantial following of any Sun- 
day newspaper in Philadelphia, and it 
has the largest circulation in every sec- 
tion of the city where the average 
house rents exceed $20 per month. 


While the circulation has increased 
100% the old rate of 20 cents a line is 
still effective. 


PUBLIC ef2v LEDGER 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Cortelyou’s Encouraging Message 
to Readers of ‘‘Printers’ Ink” 


Should Push Ahead in New Fields and Develop the Old Ones 


By George B. Cortelyou 
The First Secretary of Commerce and Labor; former Postmaster General; 
former Secretary of the Treasury; and now President 
Consolidated Gas Co., New York 
New York, August 27, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK :— 

The immediate effect of the European war is, of course, to 
disarrange the industries and the finances of the entire world, 
but this country is in a better position than any other to take 
advantage of the trade opportunities that will open up as soon 
as the war is ended. It is reasonable to assume that the 
belligerent nations will be prostrated, so far as general indus- 
trial activity is concerned, as a result of the struggles they have 
gone through, and it is to us they will look for the means to 
set the wheels of commerce turning again. In the meantime, 


while the conflict is going on, our reserves of foodstuffs and 


manufactured articles will be drawn upon by the warring na 


tions to supply their vital needs, so that while industry in 
general feels the paralyzing effect of war there are special 
industries that benefit. 

But it is to the other neutral countries, especially those 
to the south of us, that we must look for the greatest oppor- 
tunities of trade expansion at the present time. These, hav- 
ing been cut off largely from their usual source of supply, will 
naturally turn to us as the greatest producing nation not it- 
volved in the war, to meet the deficiency. They are looking 
for us quite as much as we are looking for them. With proper 


co-operation, our merchants and manufacturers would have 
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fitle difficulty in securing much of their trade; but the real 
test will come when the war is over—can we hold the trade 
in the face of the determined competition that will be sure to 
come? If established on broad and solid foundations now, I 
telieve we can. I believe that the enterprise of our people, 
if rightly directed and properly supported—with a fair field 
and no favor—can still hold its own against the world. 

So I do not think this is a time for despair, but rather for 
fresh efforts to push ahead into new fields as well as for the 
development of old ones, that we may rise to our oppor- 
tunities and lay the foundations of an enduring prosperity. 
Least of all do I think this is a time for the abatement of 
publicity efforts; indeed, these should be redoubled now, be- 
cause if advertising increases demand and stimulates pro- 
duction, this is the time to advertise; and the merchant or 
manufacturer who keeps his product prominently before the 
public now is not only proving his faith in the soundness and 
strength of American industry, and thus setting a good ex- 
ample to his more timid brother, but is certain to reap an 
ample reward in the material returns that will come to him. 

The influence of Printers’ INK has been very helpful, par- 
ticularly at this turn in our affairs, and I congratulate you 
upon what you are doing to encourage a hopeful view of 


our commercial future. 
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Important Facts 
about 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


I. MUNSEY'S publishes a complete book-length 
nove ya popular author in every issue— 


a $1.50 book for 15c. 


I]. The annual editorial cost of MUNSEY’S ex- 
ceeds a Quarter of a Million Dollars. 


Ill. MUNSEY'S won the Mergenthaler prize for 
typographical excellence. 


IV. 53-10% of MUNSEY’S circulation is in the 
homes of Capitalists, Professional Men and 
Business Executives. 


V. 18% of MUNSEY'’S New York City sub- 


scribers are listed in the Directory of 
Directors—over 9% in the Social Register. 


VI. One advertisement in MUNSEY’S produced 
3021 replics. 


. MUNSEY'S gives all reasonable information 
regarding quality, quantity, location and 
methods of obtaining i its circulation. 


These are a few of the reasons why MUNSEY’S 
offers an exceptional and steadily increasing 
value to its advertisers. 


Filed with the MUNSEY rate card, this and suc- 
ceeding advertisements will give you important, concise 
facts for consideration when making up advertising lists. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


175 Fifth Avenue S. La Salle St 
NEW YORK wOHICAGO, ILL 
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Getting Dealers to Report 
on Referred Prospects 


How Dealers Can Be Helped So 
They Will Readily Supply Data 
Which So Many Big Advertisers 
Want—Inside of a Plan Which 
Proved a Winner for One Big 
Advertiser 


By H. C. Burdick 


Of the American Multigraph Sales 
ompany 

ETTING reports from exclu- 

sive dealers on referred pros- 
pects developed by advertising is 
not exactly a child’s job. Nor is 
it a problem impossible of solu- 
tion. But it is a subject that calls 
for the deepest investigation, an- 
alysis and right thinking. 

Altogether too many advertisers 
take the attitude they are confer- 
ring a personal favor upon these 
exclusive dealers by sending them 
these prospects, and that it logi- 
cally follows that they are under 
a very definite obligation to report 
whatever success they may have 
had in closing the sales. The best 
of theory, notwithstanding, this 
policy falls dead flat in practice. 
The whys and wherefores are eas- 
ily discernible if time is taken to 
look below the surface. 

To get down to particulars let 
us take, for illustration, the case 
of a retailer in the general office 
supply business. Here is a man 
with a stock comprising hundreds 
of different articles which he is 
buying from nearly as many manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Each of 
these advertisers is spending his 
perfectly good money to make 
sales for the retailer—incidentally 
to pull in a few mail orders direct. 
The inquiries emanating from the 
retailer's territory are passed along 
for him to cash in on. So far— 
fine ! 

But remember, this retailer is 
likewise getting just as salable 
Prospects from ten, say twenty- 
five, other advertisers. They may 
cover anything from a_ special 
memorandum book to a complete 
fling outfit, running into big 
money. The retailer is glad to get 
these names and really appreciates 


them, and moreover, as a rule, 
earnestly tries to complete the sale. 
It’s so much “velvet” in his pocket 
if he does. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS EXPECT 


Now, then, ten, fifteen or thirty 
days later, along comes_a request 
from the advertiser asking what 
has been done with the inquiry, 
the amount of sale—if made—and 
sundry other bits of information. 
Picture the position of this re- 
tailer. -His clerks and outside 
salesmen talk to a hundred people 
or more a day. His individual 
sales total large numbers. Yet he 
is expected to ask his sales force 
if anyone has talked to Mr. In- 
quirer, and, if so, what his status 
is concerning Mr. Advertiser’s 
product. Or he is expected to turn 
to his ledger and draw off the 
amount of the sale. Or to look 
through his correspondence to de- 
termine whether his letter was 
answered. 

Multiply this request by ten to 
twenty-five daily and it is quickly 
apparent that it would take the 
entire time of a clerk to run these 
inquiries to earth. 

Much as the retailer might like 
to divulge this information, it’s 
simply out of the question for him 
to do so because of the amount of 
work involved. And he hasn't 
time to spend writing letters on 
matters of this sort. There are 
too many constructive ideas to 
work out that have a direct bear- 
ing on cash profits. 

Also there is the retailer who 
is dead against letting information 
of this character get out of his 
hands, even though he had it ready 
to give. This class says to itself, 
“I bought the goods and paid for 
them; they are mine to do with 
as I see fit. It’s none of the manu- 
facturer’s business to whom I sell 
the stuff.” And they firmly and 
most earnestly believe it. To their 
manner of thinking, this line of 
reasoning is the infinite of saga- 
cious business logic. 

It is a species of this class who 
takes this position: “Think I am 
going to give them the names of 
people who buy their article? 
Hardly! If I did, pretty soon they 
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would cut me out and sell direct. 
Then where would I be ahead of 
the game?” Despite the most sin- 
cere declarations of the advertis- 
er’s honorable intentions, these re- 
tailers refuse to be shaken of their 
suspicion. The trade is theirs and 
theirs alone, and by the good ship 
Mary they intend to protect it 
against all comers—the manufac- 
turer included. 


WHY ADVERTISERS ARE HANDICAPPED 


The big reasons why so many 
advertisers despair of ever getting 
this co-operation are that they are 
so engrossed in their own busi- 
ness, have such an _ incomplete 
conception of the situation as it 
really . exists, are limited to a 
“desk” view-point, and they don’t 
put themselves in the dealer’s 
shoes and look at the problem with 
his eyes. When this is done the 
problem sheds its veil of mystery 
and presents a visible path to so- 
lution. 

The plan that is worked out to 
accomplish this co-operation must 
be designed with each class of 
dealers clearly in mind. It must 
(1) make it extremely easy for 
the dealer to secure and send in 
the data; (2) gain the dealer’s 
confidence, and (3) point out to 
the dealer wherein it is to his ad- 
vantage and profit to give this co- 
operation. 

The solution to the first point 
can usually be found in designing 
a standard form on which to post 
the dealer in regard to the in- 
quiry, and on which he can, by 
making one or two entries, report 
his success in handling it. A pre- 
ferred form is to use a printed 
card of the convenient 3x5 size. 
This should be of distinctive color, 
so as to be immediately noticeable 
when the daily batch of mail is 
opened, or when lying on the 
dealer’s desk. Across the top is 
space for showing the inquirer’s 
name, business connection, ad- 
dress, etc., and the article in which 
he is interested. At the bottom 
lines are left to receive the amount 
of sale or other disposition of the 
inquiry. Spaces marked “Worth- 
less,” “Curiosity Only,” “Will 
Buy Later,” “Sold,” “Amount, 
$——_,.” etc., which can be quick- 
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ly and: easily checked, increase the 
efficacy of the form. and insure 
the completeness of the report, 

As the cards reach the dealer he 
hands. them out to his salesmen 
according to their territories: of 
perhaps he drops a letter to Mr 
Inquirer inviting him to the store 
In either case the handy size of 
the card plays no _ insignificant 
role. The outside salesman slips 
it in his pocket, makes the call 
and furnishes the report by a 
check mark or a couple of words, 
If a letter is written, the card finds 
a place in the mailing-list or fol- 
low-up “tickler.” A metal indj- 
cator is put on the top edge of the 
card to denote a reasonable period 
to receive some response. When 
the follow-up date comes due the 
card is checked and the report is 
ready. The cards are returned at 
no expense or bother by inserting 
them with the regular mail to the 
advertiser. 


HOW DETAIL LOAD IS LIFTED 


This lifts the detail from the 
dealer. There are no letters for 
him to read and none to write. 
The system slides along in a 
well-greased groove with the 
minimum handling and mental ef- 
fort on his part. Each inquiry is 
handled as received and there is 
no occasion to refer to correspond- 
ence, sales orders or salesmen’s 
memories. After a short time this 
routine becomes mechanical, with 
the dealer virtually giving uncon- 
scious co-operation. 

Before this very desirable ulti- 
mate result is obtainable, however, 
the second and third points must 
be thoroughly covered. In fact 
they properly are the items to be 
given first consideration. 

The full confidence of the te 
tailers on whom one is dependent 
for distribution is a first requisite 
in transactions of any sort, but 
while the dealers may have im- 
plicit faith in the merits and sales 
qualities of the product, in, the 
financial and personal responsibili- 
ties of the advertiser, this conf- 
dence is not always extended to 
cover the sales and advertising 
policies. It is a regretted yet ex: 
isting truth that many retailers 0 
sound merchandising practices i 
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other respects are somewhat “bit- 
shy” regarding advertising used to 
reach the consumer in behalf of 
the goods they handle. 

This hallucination must be dis- 
pelled and the dealers told in 
homely, understandable words 
what Mr. Advertiser’s advertising 
is, what it is intended to accom- 
plish, and how it is in reality a 
business - getting force directing 
trade to them. It must be ham- 
mered in incessantly that Mr. Ad- 
vertiser recognizes that his future 
success lies in the palm of fhe re- 
tailer’s hand, that he considers 
him a valued sales assistant and 
that both are working toward the 
desirable end of mutual cash prof- 
its. This cannot be put through in 
a fortnight, but is the result of 
continuous work, by means oi per- 
sonal letters, through the good 
ofices of salesmen, and perhaps 
personal visits by the advertiser 
himself. At every opportunity a 
subtle shot is taken at the deal- 
ers “old school” attitude con- 
cerning advertising. 

Granted the full confidence of 


the retailer and an easy means for 
rendering the desired co-operation, 
it remains to “sell” him beyond a 
shadow of skepticism on the point 


of his own selfishness. He must 
be clearly illuminated as to the 
manner in which his co-operation 
reacts to his own benefit. You 
have got to demonstrate that he 
actually gains, is definitely ahead 
of the game, before you can ex- 
pect response to your efforts to ob- 
tain these reports. Not unlike 
many other classes of individuals, 
the retailer is extremely interested 
in himself and his business and all 
things pertaining to the two. 

One advertiser accomplished his 
purpose by a general letter to all 
retailers serving as exclusive deal- 
ers, the text of which struck a 
respondent chord by getting close 
to their level. In a frank manner 
the advertiser said that according 
to his way of sizing up the adver- 
tising situation, his efforts were 
aimed at the bull’s-eye of more 
business for the retailers, and con- 
sequently for himself. “This ad- 
vertising,” he continued, “is a 
mighty serious and important 
Phase of your business and ours. 


Only in so far as it benefits you 
does it return an equitable return 
on our outlay. 

“For the coming year we have a 
larger sum available for this form 
of business boosting than ever be- 
fore. With this latent sales-pro- 
ducing force at our command it is 
our desire, and one which we will 
leave no stone unturned to accom- 
plish, to bring in a record-smash- 
ing amount of business and the 
attending cash profits. 

“You are vitally interested in 
this campaign because its success 
or failure will have a very direct 
influence on your deposit slips at 
the bank. This will be one of the 
biggest things ever attempted in 
this line, and we confess to need- 
ing help in carrying it out. You 
are the one and the only one that 
is in a position to furnish this aid. 
The success of this business- 
building campaign hinges entirely 
with our agencies. It is to be a 
co-operative advertising compaign, 
in your behalf, with the home of- 
fice as headquarters—but with the 
expense borne solely by us. 

“Now, in order that the home 
office may make able selection of 
mediums and style of copy, it will 
be necessary to keep constantly 
posted on the relative value of 
each ad. It is not the number of 
inquiries, in itself, that determine 
this, but the number of real, tan- 
gible orders that result. And you, 
not the home office staff, will be 
able to furnish the data. 

“So that the carrying out of 
this scheme may not cause the 
slightest effort or inconvenience 
on your part, the attached card 
form will be used to inform you 
of all inquiries. The method of 
operation is... 

“This plan is one that will react 
to the benefit of every exclusive 
dealer on the list. Most emphati- 
cally is it to your direct advantage 
to join the ‘band wagon’ and give 
fullest co-operation. It will mean 
more business and bigger cash 
profits for you.” 

“STUNT” WHICH GOT QUICK COME- 
BACK 


After the scheme had been un- 
der way for a month and the re- 
turns for the first month’s inser- 
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tions tabulated, the retailers were 
taken further into the advertiser’s 
confidence by a circular-letter list- 
ing the proportionate returns from 
each publication. It was pointed 
out that according to the returns 
two of the mediums were not 
worth their hire and would be 
held in the balance pending next 
month’s reports. These two me- 
diums were the favorites of a 
great many retailers, and they 
rallied to their support with com- 
plete reports and even letters ot 
protest against discontinuing them. 

This interest was further whet- 
ted by guessing contests regarding 
the number of orders which would 
result from each medium and 
which would rank the highest. 
The reports came speeding back to 
insure the accuracy of the figures 
on which the awards were to be 
made, and the dealers and their 
salesmen took an active partisan 
interest in the several publications. 
It was a new “stunt” and offered 
an opportunity to watch the work- 
ings of a national campaign from 
the inside. 


Former Oakland Men With 
Apperson Auto Co. 


The following additions have been 
made to the Apperson Brothers’ Auto- 
mobile Company, Kokomo, Ind. J. B. 
Eccleston, general sales manager, J. 
Newmark, advertising manager, H. A. 
Bauer, assistant sales manager, and J. 
G. Roberts, general roenmer, nc repre- 
sentative. All four men formerly held 
similar positions with the Oakland Motor 
Car Company, Pontiac, Mich. They 
resigned a short time ago. 


E. E. Wentz Becomes Adver- 
tising Manager 

E. E. Wentz resigned from the Carl 
M. Green Company, of Detroit, on 
August 1 to become advertising man- 
ager of the Detroit Fuse & Manufactur- 
ing Company. Mr. Wentz has been 
with the Carl M. Green Company since 
its organization. 


New Rubber Heel Advertised 


The Plymouth Rubber « Company, 
Canton, Mass., is advertising a new 
rubber heel in Boston newspapers un- 
der the trade name “Slipknot.” The 
advertising is being handled by the 

. E, Ayres Agency, Boston. 

A ae | phrase used in the ad is 

“Slipknot Wears Better, 
Better Wear Slipknot.” 


Timely Information Helped 
‘Him 
F, N. Burt Company, Lrp, 
Paper Boxes, Buffalo, N, ¥. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 28, 1914 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: , 
I cannot help but feel that you are 
deserving of a word of compliment for 
your general spirit of optimism at the 
present outlook for American Many. 
facturers, both as to their opportunity 
nen and in South America. 
There is one article, especial 
the heading of “Ruropean Token 
United States That Is Subject to 
Capture” which not only proved ip. 
tensely interesting to me, but also gaye 
me facts and figures of great interest 
and value. This should be the case 
with many another reader who js 
anxious to know just where his op. 
portunity lies and what lines will most 
quickly benefit by the present situation, 
Max f. BERKow!7z, 
District Manager. 


H. J. Wright Returns to New 
York 

Harland J. Wright now with the De 
troit Princess Manufacturing Company, 
will become sales manager for the 
Schuylkill Silk Mills with headquarters 
at 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
The plant is located at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, and the office of sales manager 
was created for Mr. Wright. He was 
for some time advertising manager of 
William Whitman & Co., the Arlington 
Mills, New York. 


Gas Machine Co. Appoints 
Haynes 


James I. Haynes has been appointed 
advertising manager of the American 
Gas Machine Company, Albert Lea, 

Char 


Minn. He _ succeeds les E. Ma 
who is now in charge of the company’s 
Eastern office in New York. 

Mr. Haynes before going with the 
American Gas Machine Company, was 
for several years with John Deere & 
Co., Moline, IIl. 


Morrow Now With Singleton 
Agency 

Richard H. Morrow, formerly adver- 
tising manager of The American Mult- 
graph Company and the Comptograph 
Adding Machine Company, has joined 
the staff of The J. F. Singleton Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Mi. Morrow will take charge of that 
agency’s new service department. 


Cheltenham Has Ingersoll 
Account 


The account of Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., Ingersoll watches, is now 
handled by The Cheltenham Advertis: 
ing Service, New York. 
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How will the European 
war affect us industrially? 


(An excerpt from an editorial in the American Machinist) 


What does history tell us 
about the industrial conditions 
of neutral nations when a great 
war was in progress? If our 
belief is true that a great oppor- 
tunity now faces us, a similar 
opportunity must have faced 
some other nation at some time 
in the past. 


The natural place to turn for 
a parallel is to England during 
the Franco-Prussian war. Par- 
liamentary reports give most 
striking facts in this connec- 
tion. In these documents, in 
every case the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1875 are re- 
ferred to as “banner years” in 
English industry. There was 
an unexampled trade expansion. 
The national income jumped 
from $5,500,000,000 in 1870 to 
$6,700,000,000 in 1874, an in- 
crease of $1,200,000,000. The 
average yearly total of wages 
for the same years were: $2,200,- 
000,000 and $2,700,000,000, re- 
spectively. The wage rate in 
the “machinery business” in- 
creased during this period, as 
shown by the following figures. 
These, are arranged according 


to a scale in which the rate for 
1860 is taken as 100, 


1860 1866 1870 1874 1877 
100 108 110 124 123 


What a tremendous record! 
From 1870 to 1874 England’s 
yearly national income — from 
the sale of manufactured prod- 
ucts—increased $1,200,000,000. 


In 1870-1874 there was an 
enormous demand for workmen 
in England’s industry, as shown 
by the rise in wage rates and by 
the increase in the total sum paid 
to labor. 


“History repeats itself.” 


In 1870-1874 England was 
manufacturing for the world. 
In 1914—the United States must 
manufacture for the world. 


It is the duty of American 
manufacturers to prepare for 
what is just before us—an enor- 
mous foreign demand for our 
manufactured products. Manu- 
factured products are made by 
machinery, and machinery is 
built with machine tools and 


small tools. 
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Inaccuracies in Advertis- 
ing Photographs 


[* a letter to the editor of The 
Iron Age, W. F. Schaphorst, 
of New York, refers to the diffi- 
culty of getting details correct 
in photographs which need re- 
touching before suitable half- 
tones can be made from them. 
Mr. Schaphorst refers specificaily 
to machines, but doubtless adver- 
tising men will find the suggestion 
applies to many products which 
it is necessary to photograph. The 
letter is as follows: 

“It-is important to, show all 
small details in the photograph 
of any machine in order that the 
operation of the machine may be 
fully described in advertising lit- 
erature and in order that every 
detail will be thoroughly under- 
stood by the buyer before the 
machine is actually bought. 

“Sometimes the photo is 
changed so much by mistake by 
the retoucher that a machine so 
built would be inoperable, yet such 
photos persist in getting past the 
chief engineer or advertising man- 
ager. To correct an error of this 
kind is expensive. Sometimes it 
amounts to the destruction of an 
entire edition of costly catalogues. 

“The best plan I know of for 
getting all details right is to take 
the photograph of the whole ma- 
chine on a large plate, say 8x10 
inches or thereabouts, and make 
the print. Then note all parts 
that are so small as to be indis- 
tinct or that are indistinct on 
account of poor lighting and with 
a small camera take detail pic- 
tures of those parts. 

“Such photographs will prove 
very valuable to the retoucher. 
They make it needless for him 
to take chances, and, besides, 
make the work much easier for 
him, Small pictures are inexpen- 
sive. Small pictures of this kind 
2% inches square, taken by one’s 

If, cost oa Fa developing and 
Printing less than seven cents 
each. This, of course, does not 
include the cost of time required 
for taking the pictures, but they 
até usually snapshots and the 

required is consequently very 
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The Governing Sentiment 


Jos. A. Ricuarps & Starr, INcoRPORATED 
New York, August 26, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
found in Printers’ Inx this morn- 
ing, an advertisement of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, which contained these 
significant words, 


MUST NOW SHOULDER THE 
WORLD’S WORK” 


It seems to me that this is the most 
sane expression concerning conditions 
that I have seen since the War broke 
out. I thought it was up to me to 
spread this dootrine and to suggest to 
newspaper publishers that they use this 
as a slogan to emphasize the very 
highest ideals for merican business 
men in this crisis. 

I think the spirit that is voiced by 
this statement is far better than that 
other one so often heard— 

“America must grab the world’s work” 

I believe if America tries to shoulder 
the world’s work, it will get all it ought 
to get of the world’s trade and profit. 
Furthermore, if it. takes the burden of 
the world’s work, it will be so sobered 
as to prevent a vast deal of rough and 
tumble business, that without adequate 
preparation will grab for what it cannot 
hold and what it was never worthily 
prepared to get. 

What do you say? Is the sentiment 
at the top of this letter worth passing 
along? 


“AMERICA 


J. A. Ricwarps, President. 


Wrigley’s New Brand of Gum 


The Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company is 
introducing Wrigley’s Doublemint, a 
new chewing gum with double strength 
peppermint flavor. double ended 
spear has been adopted as the Double- 
mint trade-mark. 

he new waxed wrapper electrically 
sealed makes it double bens om so the 
slogans will be Wrigley’s Doublemint, 
double strength, double wrapped, double 
— trade-mark, and double value, as 
the outer wrapper of each package is a 
Unite Profit hecine coupon. 

This companion to Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint will be introduced first in the 
Eastern, Middle and Central Western 
States and the advertising extended 
westward and southward as fast as con- 
ditions permit. 

The Stewart-Davis Agency of Chicago 
is placing the business. 

Farewell Banquets to Lewis 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, who has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Burroughs 

dding Machine Company, to become 
vice-president and general manager of 


- the Art Metal Construction Company, of 


Jamestown, was the guest of 
honor at a farewell banquet given by 
his intimate friends in the advertising 
field at the Detroit Club on August 25. 
He was also honored by a banquet given 
by the Detroit Board of Commerce. 


The Annual Affiliation meeting of the 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester and De- 
troit Advertising Clubs will be held at 
Detroit, October 2-3. 





Significant Success of Department 


Store’s Expositi 


on of Nationally 


Advertised Goods 


J. L. Hudson Company’s Experiment May Presage a New Era of 
Closer Co-operation 


N exposition of nationally ad- 
vertised goods has just been 
held by the J. L. Hudson Co., a 
department store in Detroit, Mich. 
It was energetically promoted by 
the store officials with the result 
that there was a marked increase 
in “charge” accounts and that 
sales for July—an “off” month— 
were higher than July of 1913. 
Both the fact of the experiment 
and the success attending it are 
of real significance. If the J. L. 
Hudson Co. is typical of the pro- 
gressive element among depart- 
ment stores, manufacturers may 
find easier going in-the future in 
their endeavors to secure the 
much coveted department-store 
co-operation. The story is an im- 
portant one and here it is: 
According to E. H. Leonard, 
sales and advertising manager for 
the J. L. Hudson Company, the 
store was not wholly in sympathy 
with the common idea held by a 
good many merchants 
that success in retail 
advertising hinges en- 
tirely on the price 
argument A year 
before the manage- 
ment had seen great 
crowds throng De- 
troit’s leading stores 
to look at “Made in 
Detroit” merchandise, 
during the “Made in 
Detroit Week,” held 
under the auspices of 
the Detroit Chamber 
of Commerce. “If 
the people will turn 
out in response to 
such advertising dur- 
ing the warm 
weather, they will 
turn out just the same 
if we hold a similar 
exposition of nation- 
ally advertised prod- 
ucts and promote it 


with the right kind of publicity,” 
the store argued. And so it be 
gan to lay the foundation of g 
great nationally advertised mer. 
chandise exposition to be held 
during the dullest of the dull sea- 
son—the first two weeks in: July, 

The plans for this exposition 
called for enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturers whose 
lines the store carried, but no ad- 
vertising allowance was asked, 
The Hudson Company believed it 
was up to it to shoulder the whole 
cost of the advertising, inasmuch 
as it would derive the big profit 
from the “sale,” and especially the 
profit on the new accounts the 
store hoped to secure. As the let- 
ter to the manufacturers stated: 
“We want your assistance. No 
money for ads. Just hearty co- 
operation with displays, demon- 
strators, or other features suitable 
to your particular line which we 
carry in stock.” 


The HUDSON E 
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The J. L. HUDSON Co. 
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Collier’s gained 
more than 


$20,000.00 


in advertising revenue during September 
1914 over September 1913. 


The following telegram from a San Francisco 
news dealer presents a significant sidelight 


on Collier's steadily increasing circulation. 
“Send four hundred extra copies September 
5th issue. Make standing order twenty-two 
hundred. Current issue sold out now.”’ 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MOE Manz, 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION “The Siege of Liege” 
ISSUE of AUGUST 1ST By George Lynch 


Copies Printed 783,348 “The German War Lust” 
773.889 By Robert Crozier Long 
443, 


“My Mission and ,,Betrayal in 
England 
Net Paid....... 756,495 By Dr. Arugued Karl Graves 


Member A. B. C. In Collier’s for September 12th 
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And the company got the co- 
operation it sought. Ninety-five 
per cent of the manufacturers ap- 
proached agreed to help. Colgate 
toilet preparations, Bissell carpet- 
sweepers, Scot paper towels, Eu- 
reka vacuum cleaners, Koh-i-noor 
fasteners, Hudnut perfumes, In- 
destructo luggage, Fownes gloves, 
Krementz buttons, Victor talking 
machines, Chickering pianos; Bus- 
ter Brown hosiery, McKay table 


NATIONALL 


AND SOLD AT HUDSON’S 








WINDOW CARDS WHICH LINKED STORE TO ADVERTISERS’ 


PRESTIGE 


pads, American Lady corsets, 
Kleinert dress shields, Martha 
Washington comfort shoes, In- 
gersoll watches, Skinner satins, 
Butterick patterns, Gillette safety 
razors, Hotpoint electrics, Staf- 
ford inks, Waterman fountain 
pens, Dennison crepe papers, 
Eagle pencils, Taylor pottery and 
other well-known articles were ex- 
ploited by some special attraction 
—a demonstrator, educational ex- 
hibit, sampling or souvenirs—and 
were used as “headliners” in the 
advertising. 

The publicity campaign, which 


DVERTISED 


INK 


was planned and executed by the 
store’s own advertising depart. 
ment, sought to draw the crowds 
by an appeal to curiosity. “Come 
and see the interesting exhibits, 
demonstrations , and show fe. 
tures,” urged the street-car cards 
“Thousands of well-known brands 
of goods in a new way—with 
working demonstrations, set dis. 
plays, attractively arranged tab- 
leau effects, gorgeous color 
schemes, living mod- 
els, etc., etc.” cried 
the big double-spread 
newspaper ads. “Meet 
me at Hudson's 
Come and enjoy the 
exhibition of nation- 
ally advertised 
goods,” exhorted the 
thousands of post 
cards mailed by the 
store’s army of sales- 
people to their friends 
and customers. “Be 
sure you bring along 
an extra large hand- 
bag to carry home the 
booklets, cards, cata- 
logues, samples and 
souvenirs of the oc- 
casion,” — suggested 
the great four-page, 
three-color _ circulars 
mailed to the 25,000 
Hudson out-of-town 
customers. But noth- 
ing was said abou 
bargains; nor were 
any prices cut. The 
few products that 
were listed with 
prices were shown 
more as a suggestion 
than an appeal to the 
bargain instinct. 

The same was true with the 
window displays, Instead of a 
lot of the customary price-cards, 
suggesting great bargains within, 
show-cards were prepared appeal- 
ing to the universal desire for re- 
liable merchandise. Thus it was 
hoped to connect the store perma- 
nently in the public mind as the 
home of advertised products of 
unquestioned merit. The ten wit- 
dow displays featuring Eaton, 
Crane & Pike writing papefs, 
Bien-Jolie corsets, Melba_ toilet 
preparations, Wilcox & Whites 
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Angelus player pianos, Butterick 
patterns, Bear brand hosiery 
Kayser’s gloves, President sus- 
penders, Arrow shirts and collars, 
and Vassar and Rocking Chair 
underwear, respectively, were 
planned so that anyone see- 
ing the advertising of these prod- 
ucts would unconsciously think of 
the Hudson store as being the 
Detroit headquarters for them. 


STORE TO THE TRADE- 
MARKS 


TYING THE 


But one of the shrewdest 
strokes of all was the way the 
management tied up the store with 
the good-will which goes with all 
advertised trade-marks. Great 
window cards were prepared in 
red, white and blue, the national 
colors, and upon them were pasted 
the familiar ads of products being 
shown within the store. These 
ads were clipped from the maga- 
zines, and the wording in great 
ted letters announced that the 
product was: “Nationally adver- 
tised and sold at Hudson’s.” Nat- 
urally after a passerby had looked 
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at these cards, which were dis- 
played prominently in the ten win- 
dows, he had a high regard for 
the kind of merchandise the Hud- 
son Company carried, for the rep- 
utation of these products was fa- 
miliar to her because of her read- 
ing magazines carrying that ad- 
vertising. At the same time, when- 
ever the passerby reads the adver- 
tising of those products in the fu- 
ture, she can’t help but think of 
“Hudson’s,” just as arrows remind 
us of Coca-Cola. 

But, setting aside any future 
advantage which the store will 
gain through thus establishing 
itself as the Detroit home of na- 
tionally advertised merchandise, 
the exposition had a decided effect 
on immediate business. After say- 
ing that the officers and board of 
directors regarded it as successful 
(spelling the word out), Mr. Leon- 
ard concluded: ‘The show gave 
us a decided strategical advantage 
in that it enabled us to attract the 
attention of Detroit shoppers to 
our new buildings and evident 
progressiveness. The attendance 
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was wonderful, and the financial 
returns were decidedly satisfac- 
tory. We enjoyed a 30 per cent 
increase in charge-account patron- 
age during July, and sales for the 
month were considerably higher 
than they were a year ago. But 
what we regard as especially grati- 
fying is that our trade in the well- 
known brands of merchandise has 
increased materially since the ex- 
position, and we feel that the af- 
fair has been a wonderful help 
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dise of national fame and worth, 
It will bring to mind in Detroit 
that certain nationally advertised 
goods which pass the censorship 
of high-class magazines may be 
secured at the J. L. Hudson 
stores.” Here we see revealed the 
attitude of the store toward ad- 
vertised products and the way it 
is educating its salespeople to push 
them because of their prestige 
giving value. 

The story of this experiment 
will not be lost upon 
manufacturers who 
















are a striving 
HUDSON'S: for department-store 
COME! co-operation. Here is 
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CAR CARD ANNOUNCING THE EXPOSITION 


to us in maintaining the popularity 
of the goods in question.” 


SELLING THE IDEA TO EMPLOYEES 


But from the advertiser’s point 
of view this exhibition, to whose 
success they contributed, the big 
gain was the effect on the sales- 
people. It goes without saying 
that an employee in walking 
around the store and observing the 
various demonstrations and exhib- 
its acquires a deep regard for such 
products, and will naturally exer- 
cise that regard in her sales work 
whenever possible. Then, too, the 
educational bulletins issued by the 
advertising department during the 
exhibition and immediately pre- 
ceding it helped to shape an em- 
ployee’s attitude toward meritori- 
ous advertised articles. 

This bulletin service was very 
comprehensive and reached even 
the elevator boys. Altogether 
some twelve bulletins were issued. 
Some idea of the effect of these 
bulletins can be obtained by this 
paragraph from Bulletin No. 1: 
“This mammoth ‘show’ will serve 
a laudable purpose—that of con- 
necting Hudson’s with merchan- 





with the management 
of progressive de- 
partment stores. 


Meccano Planning War Cam- 
paign 


Taking advantage of the situation 
created by the war in the toy field, 
Meccano, Ltd., of Liverpool and New 
fork, maker of engineering toys for 
boys, is planning an aggressive campaign 
in American boys’ publications to begin 
in October. Through this campaign the 
company hopes to get a share of the 
constructional toy business formerly 
held by German manufacturers. 

W. S. Crawford, the London _adver- 
tising agent. who handles the Meccano 
account in England, has been in New 
York arranging the details of the cam- 
paign, which will include some striking 
war copy. One of the ads shows how a 
battleship can be constructed with a 
Meccano outfit. 

In an interview with a Printers’ Ink 
representative, Mr. Crawford | said: 
“There is no doubt but that this war 
will have a tremendous effect on Eng- 
lish advertising. It will open new op- 
portunities both at home and abroad, 
and everyone looks for a period of pros- 
perity to set in just as soon as it Is 
over. ” 

The H. K. McCann Company 's 
handling the Meccano advertising in this 
country. 


On September 1 the Arkenberg Spe: 
cial Agency, of Toledo, O., took over 
the agency division of the “Classified 
Department” of the Arkenberg-Machen 
Company. 
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Aesop's Dog 


Aesop tells us about a certain dog with a juicy 
ham-bone in his mouth crossing a stream; that 
pausing half way across the bridge, he caught 
his reflected image in the water. Not being a 
reasoning animal this dog snapped at the reflected 
dog’s ham-bone and dropped his own. 


Had a modem Aesop written the moral he 
would have said: “To be swayed by the unreal 
will cause you to lose the real.” 


The European crisis, the talk about business 
depression and the gloomy prophecies are going 
to cause many advertisers to lose the real big prof- 
its in business. To stop advertising now, when 
America is on the threshold of commercial 
supremacy, is to lose the real on account of the 
unreal. 


The European crisis, at its worst, could only pro- 
duce a temporary business lull. In reality this 
struggle has opened up tremendous commercial 
opportunities for America and Americans. 


Moral: Don’t be swayed by the unreal— pause, 
ponder and analyze; have vision and faith in 
advertising. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
We are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


( Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crack or Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


C RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 
(Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 
samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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How Sherwin-Williams 
Works Lists 


Care Is Taken in the First Place 
That the Names Given by Deal- 
ers Are Those of Possible as 
Well as Actual Customers — 
Handling of Supplementary Mail 
Work ~ 


By L. R. Greene 
Of the Sherwin-Williams Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
AN interesting fact came to 
light as the result of an in- 
vestigation I recently made. 

I wanted to find out just how 
valuable the lists of names of pos- 
sible customers were which deal- 
ers sent us. In the investigation, 
we sent out canvassers two or 
three days after certain test lists 
were mailed. The fact was soon 
established that the lists were 
made up of the dealers’ regular 
customers who, upon being ques- 
tioned, admitted that while they 
bought the product advertised and 
while they were influenced by the 
advertising, they probably would 
have bought it anyway, as they 
were regular customers of the 
dealer and took his recommenda- 
tions when making their pur- 
chases. 

This, then, proves the impor- 
tance of having the dealer prepare 
his list with the idea that the ad- 
vertising is going out after new 
business for him. 


GETTING THE RIGHT LIST 


_ To get the right kind of a list 
is a problem. Most retailers are 
great procrastinators when it 
comes to making up a proper list. 
As the mailing date approaches 
they are very likely to turn over 
to the advertiser some out-of-date 
list or a copy of some old direc- 
tory, or the directory itself. This 
is not the kind of co-operation 
that is essential in order to make 
supplementary mail work on local 
people effective, and so it is very 
Necessary to have your dealer 
thoroughly appreciate the impor- 
tance of a carefully prepared list. 

Often his natural tendency is 
first of all to put down a list of 
his own customers. This is ex- 
cusable, but he should -appreciate 
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that a mailing list of this kind has 
to go further than that, and it 
offers him an opportunity to do 
some good missionary work and 
annex some of the other man’s 
trade. Unless he realizes this, the 
mailing list will fall far short of 
the advertiser’s expectations, as 
far as developing business is con- 
cerned. 

Any firm that is making a regu- 
lar policy of doing direct mail 
work for retailers at certain times 
of the year, has probably dis- 
covered that the majority of the 
retailers expect their old lists to 
be returned to them. As a gen- 
eral policy this is a bad plan as 
the tendency on the part of the 
retailer is to lay the old list aside 
when returned, with the expecta- 
tion of carefully revising it a lit- 
tle later. But busy with other 
things, the list remains unrevised 
until the last call for mailing lists 
comes, and then, with a more or 
less casual examination, in goes 
the old list again. The result, a 
very large number of returns 
from the post office and a very 
serious falling off in the efficiency 
of the advertising. 

It is much better always to fight 
for an entirely new list. The only 
compromise the writer has found 
in any way satisfactory, is to re- 
turn the old lists through sales- 
men who take them with them on 
trips and spend a little time with 
dealers in going over and revising 
the lists on the spot. Otherwise 
it is better policy to fight for an 
absolutely new list each year. 


ADVISING DEALER IN ADVANCE OF 
MAILING 


It is very necessary to advise 
the dealer when his list is being 
used. A good plan is to send a 
sample of the mailing feature to 
the dealer two or three days in 
advance of the mailing to his list. 
Enclose with it a snappy adver- 
tising folder or pamphlet an- 
nouncing the mailing of the list 
and calling the attention of the 
dealer to the opportunity for him 
to do some special advertising, 
such as trimming windows, using 
newspaper electrotypes and other 
suggestions of a like nature. 
When the envelopes for the mail- 
ing feature are being addressed, 
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make it a rule to have an envelope 
of distinctive color for the deal- 
ers’ copy, and instruct the ad- 
dressing girls when starting each 
list, first of all to address one of 
these special envelopes for the 
dealer. The dealer’s copy can be 
laid aside for the enclosures of 
the special pamphlet and for mail- 
ing in advance of the list itself. 

When carrying on a systematic 
direct campaign for the retailers 
it is very necessary to organize 
your work carefully. A good plan 
is to first of all have a_ special 
blank for the names, which can 
be distributed to the dealer 
through the mail or by your sales- 
men. When these lists from deal- 
ers are received they should be 
numbered and recorded on a type- 
written list, giving their number, 
number of names on each, the 
name of the firm, etc. Dupli- 
cate copies of this “list of lists” 
should be turned over to the 
printer and to the supervisor of 
the addressing. When the en- 
velopes are addressed they should 
be bundled and a small tally at- 
tached showing the list number, 
etc., and the same method should 
be followed in the imprinting of 
the features by the printer. This 
makes it very easy to assemble the 
mailing features and the ad- 
dressed envelopes. 

The addressing of the envelopes 
is a very important item, and 
should be carefully watched by 
an efficient supervisor. A daily 
tally should be turned in by each 
addresser showing the numbers of 
the lists addressed, the number 
and names on each list, etc., han- 
dled during the day. When new 
girls are put on this work, their 
first two or three lists addressed 
should be carefully checked over 
by the supervisor to see that the 
work is correctly and neatly done. 
This is not necessary in every list 
because a girl who starts out right 
is likely to continue to do the 
work conscientiously and_ effi- 
ciently, and the checking of a list 
every two or three days is 
probably sufficient to see that the 
work is properly done. 

In fact the whole effectiveness 
of direct mail work for the dealer 
depends altogether on the man- 








ner in which it is handled. Firg: 
of all, care must be taken to pro. 
cure carefully prepared lists, the 
feature sent out must be attractive 
enough to get attention, and prac. 
tical enough to be of value to the 
recipient. Often it is well to make 
some special offer for samples ot 
introductory packages in the fea- 
ture so as to influence the indj- 
vidua! receiving the folder, book- 
let, etc., to visit the dealer’s store, 

It is generally conceded that the 
effectiveness of direct mail pro- 
moting increases in value as the 
population of the town decreases, 
For instance, in large cities this 
work loses some of its effective- 
ness on account of the fact that 
the mails are much heavier and 
city people have so many things 
to take up their attention that they 
do not become interested as readily 
in literature sent through the 
mails. Then again their attitude 
is different from that of the peo- 
ple in the smaller towns and coun- 
try. They live more hurried lives 
and have innumerable things to 
take up their attention. In house- 
to-house canvasses in various sized 
towns in different parts of the 
country, calls two or three days 
after circulars had been mailed 
made it easy to decide that direct 
mail promoting for the dealer is 
certainly most effective in towns 
of a thousand and under. It is 
worth while in places up to 50,000, 
but in larger places the value is 
questionable. ; 

To increase the efficiency of di- 
rect mail work on behalf of retail- 
ers, just carry on an investigation 
for yourself. Draw up a list of 
suitable questions as to what 
householders may be_ interested 
in, as applied to your product; as 
to whether they have given any 
attention to the literature recently 
received from you on behalf of 
the local merchant, just what par- 
ticular feature of your advertising 
appealed to them most strongly, 
and so on. By spending a little 
money in an investigation of this 


kind, a large amount of helpful 


information will be received which 
will aid in adjusting plans to local 
conditions and make the advertis- 
ing expenditure in this line © 
work bring maximum results. 
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Where we > fall down 


badly 


is in the: big cities. Our paper seldom sees sky- 
scrapers. New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
have 8,500,000 inhabitants. Only 16,342 of 
them take Today’s—about 2% of our circulation 
of 800,000! 


But if you want small town circulation, come to 
us. It is our long suit. Two-thirds is in towns 


under 15,000. 


® Members 

bed Ave. ay a of the 

New York A.B. C, 
Od ay’ Women 
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printing one war article in @ 
“Letters From a Camp Nt 


of articles by Mr. Blythe. 


Spanish-American War and qe. 
big stories of the European 
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AWENING POST 


MPANBENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Farm News 


facts for advertisers 





The September issue of FARM NEWS just mailed shows 
an actual increase of 25% in volume of advertising, and thirty 
new accounts, over the corresponding issue of last year, 


The increase is largely in the mail-order line. which shows 
the keen foresight of these advertisers in going into farm 
papers, and making a bid for the farmer’s business on account 
of his unprecedented prosperity. 


It is conceded by competent authorities that the prices of 
farm products will greatly increase—perhaps double, on 
account of war conditions in Europe. The present situa- 
tion now spells “Opportunity” in big, bold letters for every 
wide-awake agricultural advertiser. Farmers will have more 
money than ever before in the history of the nation, This 
country as a whole should enjoy unheard of prosperity very 
shortly. Now is the time to act. 


FARM NEWS is a big, strong, reliable farmers’ journal 
with a guaranteed circulation exceeding 400,000 copies each 
issue, with a low advertising rate. It is giving general sat- 
isfaction in the way of returns to advertisers. Paying well. 


Its gain in both subscription and advertising patronage, in 
the face of recent trying business conditions, is indisputable 
proof of its true value and strength. 


FARM NEWS circulates largely in the Middle West where 
money is plentiful and its subscribers are happy, contented 
and prosperous. They read FARM NEWS and buy from its 
columns just like readers of any other publication. That is 
an axiom. Why not get their patronage, too? FARM NEWS 
will pay you, then why not use it? Put it on your list. 


The next available issue is that of October, forms for which 
will close on the 20th of September. 


For further information address: 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE 8ST. LOUIS OFFICK CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. Third Nat. Bank Bide. 1259 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
WM. H. HOGG, Mer. A. D. McKINNEY, Mer. T. W. FARRELL, Mgy. 
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New Copy Angles De- 
veloped by the War 


“Good-Will Insurance” for Manu- 
facturers of Branded Goods-— 
Bakers Urging Customers to Buy 
Bread Instead of Flour — Fire- 
stone’s Defense of a Raise in Tire 
Prices—Tobacco Activities 


CERTAIN far-sighted manu- 
facturers are grasping the op- 
portunity pointed out in last 
week's PRINTERS’ INK to prove the 
case for branded goods—to dem- 
onstrate that a nationally adver- 
tised brand is the consumer’s best 
insurance of standard quality at 
afair price. Some manufacturers, 
especially of food products, are 
evidently willing to stand some 
loss of profits now for the sake 
of the added good-will which will 
redound to their credit later. Such 
a policy amounts practically to a 
line of “good-will insurance.” 

The Postum slogan, “There’s a 
Reason,” acquires a new signifi- 
cance on the end of an ad which 
reads: “There’s one food that will 
not advance in price—a food Eu- 
rope is now calling for—Grape- 
Nuts, A food for war and peace. 
Price same as always—every- 
where. With Grape-Nuts you can 
laugh at high prices and live well 
—There’s a Reason.” 

Similarly, the Battle Creek 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
Ltd., London, Ont. (the Canadian 
branch of Kellogg’s) declares: 


NO WAR PRICES 
or 
KELLOGG’S TOASTED. CORN 
FLAKES 


Notwithstanding the enormous ad- 
vance in the price of Corn and all 
other ingredients going into the manu- 
facture of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, they will continue to be sold 
to the consumer at the regular price of 
10c, per ane They wil] easily 
take the place of more expensive and 
ess nutritious food. 


The Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany’s announcement to the same 
effect is reproduced herewith. 

Reference has already been 
made to. the Wanamaker an- 
Nouncement that prices would not 
be raised upon present stocks of 
imported goods, Many retailers 
and wholesalers throughout the 


country have done the same thing. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive 
announcement of the sort is that 
of the Harris-Emery Company, 
Des Moines, Ia., which gives over 
a six-column space to signed state- 
ments from its department buyers 
showing the exact condition of 
the various stocks. A brief state- 
ment, signed by the president of 
the company, reads as follows: 
“Practically all the goods we 
bought abroad are now in Amer- 
ica. 
“Much of it is in the house. 
The balance soon will be. But 
the significance of this fact is rea- 
lized only when you stop to con- 
sider that we bought these goods 
for much less than their present 
prices. 


Beyond the. Reach of War 
Along with the butchery of men 
and pillage of property that go with 
the Waste of War there comes an 
increasing cost of the necessities: of 
life. The “War Lords” cannot 
reach. the breakfast table.in the home 
where the housewife knows 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


Te is always the same 20 the consumer, 
always the same qualify—the whole wheat 
steamzooked; shredded ahd' baked. Con- 
tains more nutriment thin. inieat or éggs and 
costs much less. 

‘heated'tn the bree 

r ‘with mili wk cream 

will supply all tho nuttiment, needed for, » belt 


Made only by 
‘The Sheodded Wheat Compaiy;, Niquin Falls, N. ¥, 











SHOWING ONE ADVANTAGE IN BUYING 


BRANDED GOODS 


“Many of the items, in fact, sell 
to-day at wholesale for about 
what we will sell them at retail. 
We bought in anticipation of the 
biggest fall season we've ever 
known. Conditions appeared to 
us very favorable, and the demand 
for European goods of the sort 
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we carry has grown steadily 
stronger. So we've prepared most 
abundant stocks. 

“And the ‘fortunes of war’ will 
be the fortunes of our customers, 
for prices will not rise here as 
long as these stocks last.” 

The rise in the price of flour 
has not been overlooked by the 
syndicates which control the 
brands and formulas for certain 
kinds of bakers’ bread, and copy 
is going out advising consumers 
to buy bread instead of flour. 


Clhglls 


As we sald in ovr advertisement of August 16th, 
“it is very good these days to 4 

During this month our gountry has encountered 
a trying experience in which our finances, our 
foreign tra 
have been disturbed by the sudden and tremen- 
dous ware in our ancestral countnes, 

Yet, we are coming out of it well 

The Preiident, with his cabinet andthe Congress, 
apd the ‘of bankers and business 
gen called to Washington for the purpose, have 

and t 


, and even our ic business 


possibiliues, 
ing 4 
countries. 


met the emeggen: 
ulings and wise lawsgerbich will largely ony. 
free our industeies and commerce from restraint 
‘They have arranged for the issuance of oy ord 
currency, through amendment of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law, under which national banks can 
obtain al] the currency needed far legitimate 


have organined the Federal Reserve Board 
will inure the opening of the twelve new 2 laid too 
| Reserve Banks inside of arty days, thus ; 
@Wing ample banking facilities for business to war of ali Eupope 
@very section of our country. ' 
have amended the ship registry laws so thet 
apital will buy foreign ships, which 
umber of ships already 
enh fly the flag of the 
United States and ample carrying ca- 
pacity for our foreign trade. 
‘They have opened the Paname Canal, and thus 
shorter routes for our commerce with 
th America, Australia ang the Far East. 
They have under consideration « plan of financing 
po that our som! 


activities. 


the surplus cotton crop 
planters will be enabled t hold their cotton until 
Bormal markets are restored. 


enthusiastic 


‘The 


Sows Pert bed Detrok Midge 


August 26, 1914 





Optimism and Opportunity 


The Studebaker Corporation, with its62 ye..rs of 
an American.” business experience, its thousands of employes 
and its millions of capital invest€d—eppreciates 
the patriptic work that hae been done and the 
opporturfities thereby afforded. 
Spedking frem our experience and immediate fore. 
eon a 2, we boa r 
timistic over the outlook for profitable business 
‘and meady émployment of labor, with increas- 
levelapments of foreign trade in geutr: 
‘ 


y by America is today the clearing house of the world. 
1 nations of the earth are depd upon 
the integrity of her friendghip—the safety and 
sanenest iplomacy—the extens 
of her trade and the soundness of her finance 
It is a time for Americans t0 show their optimiam, 
their patriotism and Yheit aggressive earnestness 
The foundations of our Navjonal p 
deep and too #trong to be seriously 
disturbed, even by 00 great a catastgophe as the 


We regret deeply and sincerely that the war must 
be—yet, we-are im no wise to blame and 
happily far removed from the theater of its 


Friendship we fee! for ali—end toward all we past 
remsin ig both thought a 
aéytral. 


Our duty to ourseives end our moral abligttion ty 
‘he rest of the world compel 


nd ectiga ‘waurely 


us Americans tw be 
and 


qe , 
Suet our allan generally on conservative, but 
lines 


“Flour within the past week has 
advanced over one dollar a barre 
and is still soaring.” 

As has been stated, some of the 
automobile-tire people raised their 
prices to meet the rise in rubber 
and others did not. The strategic 
move of the Goodyear Tire § 
Rubber Company in putting its 
prices back to the old level after 
having raised them was mentioned 
last week. It is interesting to 
note how the situation is met 
without “knocking” by a company 
which is maintaining 
its prices at the high- 
er level. 

“Choose Tires 
More _ Carefully,” 
says the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Com. 
pany, in , local copy 
run over the names 
of its dealers: “The 
tie-up of navigation 
has had’a tremendous 
effect upon the rub- 
ber industry. The 
present situation of- 
fers great temptations 
to gather in whatever 
kinds of rubber are 
available. The sup- 
ply of the finer grades 
from South America, 
Island of Ceylon and 
other _ sources has 
_ practically shut 


off. 
“Only the London 
and New York mar- 


cheerful and 


rity have 








A BULLETIN OF REASSURANCE FROM STUDEBAKER 


“Flour prices have jumped more 
than a dollar a barrel,” the copy 
reads, “but bread has not ad- 
vanced. Save the flour you now 
have on hand. Don’t bake it up 
into bread, but keep it for cakes 
and pastry.’ A Kansas City 
bakery is more specific: 

“The Consumers’ Bread Co.,” 
it says, “has 50,000 barrels of flour. 

“This will enable us to hold 
down the price of Smith’s Hol- 
sum Bread, Warneke’s Butter 
Bread, Matthaei’s Beech Nut 
Bread and Suydam’s Tip-Top 
Bread without reducing the size 
of the loaf or changing the quality 
or goodness. 


kets are now opef. 
In these markets are 
large accumulations 
of ‘rejected stocks’ and ‘off 
lots.’ 

“With such temptation to ‘take 
a chance’ facing tire manufac- 
turers, we think it timely to fe 
mind car owners of this fixed 
Firestone policy— 

“Under no conditions will the 
extra fine grade of rubber in 
Firestone Tires be lowered; and 
under no conditions will the extra 
volume of this fine rubber be re 
duced.” 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY STANDING FIRM 


Perhaps no line of business has 
been affected by the war from 
so many different angles as the 
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tobacco industry. A close observer 
sends Printers’ INK the following 
account of what leading concerns 
are doing to meet conditions: 

Whether the war will be for 
better or for worse so far as the 
tobacco trade in the States is con- 
cerned, and there are many widely 
divergent opinions as to this, the 
disposition of the tobacco and the 
allied trades thus far has evident- 
ly been to turn war correspond- 
ence into war copy. The general 
effect of the turmoil abroad may 
be illustrated from the recent es- 
timates of statisticians, which 
showed that out of the $111,- 
000,000 in Internal Revenue con- 
tributed by. the tobacco trade to 
the Government last year, approx- 
imately $34,000,000 was in revenue 
collected upon imported tobacco 
or tobacco products. The latter 
figure has rarely been separated 
from the aggregate, and rarely 
been taken into account as a unit, 
but it shows the relative impor- 
tance of the trade in imported 
goods, Further evidence of the 
seriousness of war as it affects 
tobacco is found in the fact that 
a war tax now threatens this 
trade, already heavily burdened 
with excise, and the liquor trade 
is the only other one of national 
importance similarly threatened. 

But this complex situation has 
not deterred tobacco men from 
injecting some of the smoke of 
battle into their copy, as this 
record of tobacco advertising dur- 
ing the comparatively brief period 
of hostilities to the time of writ- 
ing will go to show. 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co, was one of the first of the 
larger manufacturers to put news 
interest into its advertising. The 
company’s work along this line 
thus far has taken the form of 
copy for the newspapers and a 
dealer-help. News from the front 
was. scarcely a week old when 
“Velvet Joe,” the trade character 
created by the company in connec- 
tion with its brand of smoking 
tobacco, was pictured in newspa- 
per advertisements as talking to 
the bellicose rulers of Europe. 
This advertisement was repro- 
duced last week. 

In this way the company hitched 


“Velvet” to the popular conception 
of the pipe of peace. 

The Liggett & Myers dealer- 
help is said in the retail tobacco 
trade to have been one of the 
timeliest and most successful put 
before that contingent in a long 
time. It was a war map, done 
in colors and giving a good idea 
of the topography of the warring 
countries. “Fatima” and “Star” 
tobacco advertisements were 
printed in simple form at the bot- 
tom of each map. The sheet was 
distributed to retailers within a 
few days after the war began. 
Retailers were instructed to paste 








But Why y- 


Foodologists say that a dollar will still buy 69 pounds of un- 
ground wheat—eneugh to keep a family of six alive for nearly a 
month if prepared for cooking by grinding it in a coffee grinder. 

far the greatest volume of light for 
the leost money... 


23 kinds of food all at once with one 
frre burning 


Or—the same eighty cents worth 
of gas wil light your living room— 
3 hours each evening for $0 nights— 
providing of course that you use 
the gas in @ modérh Amber Giow 
eas lighi—the light which yields by 


Peoples Gas Building 








THE ECONOMY OF GAS IN WARTIME 
FEATURED 


the maps on their windows, in 
much the same positions as the 
“Fatima” weekly pictures of gen- 
eral news events have been used 
by distributors, and an offer of 
maps to the smoker in return for 


coupons was made. The supply 
nearly perished during the first 
few days of the stunt. 

A typical instance of the effect 
produced by the “Fatima” maps 
was cited by William Mindlin, .a 
pharmacist owning two stores in 
the Washington Heights district 
of New York City. “I had my 
‘Fatima’ war map on the window 
only a few hours, and it had been 
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scanned by many persons, when a 
doctor friend of mine came along, 
peeled the map off the window 
and took it home with him, saying 
he simply had to have it,” said 
Mr. Mindlin. “Now I am trying 
my best to get another one.” This 
suggests that the Liggett & Myers 
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[Bohemia—The Land of the Richest Hops 








being involved in the present European War, it is fot 
: that any Bohemian hops will be imported into the 


lt is recognized the world over that the Bohemian hops 


are the finest 


grown, 
conditions they bring a price several times greater than 


Sah 
Under ordinary 
that of American or English Hops. 


brewers have been willing to mcur even the expense of 


Few Afperican 
ffartial use of Bohemién hops, 


It has been the policy of the Harvard Brewing Company, however, to use 
exclusively in the production of its Hatvard Beer, no matter 
what the expense might be. This accounts in great part for the popularity and 


Bohemian hops 
‘ salés of Harvard Beer 


i! 


nf 
6 
Beer. 


i 


is a source of great satisfaction to us that we can advise them at this 
without regard to the expense we have stored sufficient quantities of 
Bohemian hops in our immense hop vaults at the Harvard Brewery 


We know that it will be welcome news to those who have experienced 
equisite enjoyment of the delicious and exceptional flavor of Harvard 
Beer, either on draught or in bottles, that we are to be in position 
indefinitely to continue to use the world’s chociest hops in the 
production of this product. 


Harvard Brewing Co. 


THE USE OF A MAP TO GRIP ATTENTION 


dealer-help may have in many in- 
stances turned out to be a per- 
manent sort of consumer advertis- 
ing in the homes of prospective 
users of the brands. 

Some of the stores, the more 
prominent ones, of the United Ci- 
gar Stores Co. in New York City 
were turned into news bureaus 
last week. The company contract- 


ed for ticker service from’ three: 


news agencies, the New York 
News Bureau Association, the 
Central News of America and the 
Central News, Ltd., of London, 
and published on its store win- 
dows frequent bulletins of the 


fe feel that those who enjoy the delicious flavor that it is possible to 
the use of Bohemia’s choicest hops are entitled to 
to interfere in the least with the exceptional character 


campaigns of the Kaiser and the 
Tsar. The bulletins were gotter 
up with an eye to news effect, not 
only dated but stamped with the 
hour and minute of arrival. Jp. 
side each store the ticker told its 
story. Business, of course, con- 
tinued without interruption, the 
feature being insti. 
tuted to draw crowds, 

Growers and manu- 
facturers of raw ma- 
terials and _ supplies 
used in the tobacco 
trade have not been 
slow to grasp the 
feasibility of  boost- 
ing domestic re 
sources in their ad- 
vertising, while im- 
portations are crip- 
pled, temporarily at 
least. Cigar manufac- 
turers searching for 
Sumatra wrapper 
leaf, perhaps in the 
belief that Sumatra 
supplies from Am- 
sterdam this year 
will be seriously cur- 
tailed, were addressed 
by the American Su- 
matra Tobacco Co, 
of New York City, 
with full pages in the 
tobacco trade press, 
each page with a 72- 
point De Vinne war 
head reading: 

“War ot No War’ 
“You need not worry 
about your wrappers. 
This country, fortu- 
nately, has produced 
this year the finest 
wrapper crops in its history. Our 
Florida-Georgia crop is a pippin.” 

H. Duys & Co., Sumatra im- 
porters in New York City, used 
full pages in the tobacco papers 
to announce that they hold sufi- 
cient quantities of light Sumatra 
leaf, rushed to this side of, the 
water at the first hint of war 
abroad. 

American lithographers have 
been making’ perhaps a stronger 
advertising appeal based upon the 
war than any of the various sup- 
ply lines which cater to the to 
bacco trade. For many years there 
has been extensive trade in im 
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HEN, if you sell anything to 

or through civil engineers or 
contractors, ask us to mail you a 
reprint of the timely, important 
interviews which this issue con- 
tained. A word brings you the 
pamphlet with our compliments. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal; Electrical World; Engineering Record; Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
y Members Andit Bureau of Circulations 
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The New Cincinnati 


ERE in Greater Cincinnati is a ‘buying population of 
563,804 people who within the last two years have 
spent or contracted to spend $3,000,000 for a new 

sewer system, $2,500,000 for a new court house, $2,000,000 
for parks, $4,000,000 for a new hospital, $250,000 for a new 
convention hall to say nothing of many millions expended 
in commercial and industrial expansion. 


To the advertiser looking for a responsive market this means 
that here in this new Cincinnati are people who have the 
money and the desire for the nice things of life. It is a 
sure indication of a prosperous, appreciative community. 
A condition which is proven by the data we will send. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer has been working toward this end 
for the past seventy years. A clean, five cent newspaper 
it appeals to the influential class. In these seventy years it 
has built up valuable reader influence for the advertiser; it 
is read by the cream of this buying population, and is the 
logical medium for reaching the Advertising District of 


ees Write for Full Market Data 
The CincinnatiEnquirer 


New York Representative Cincinn ati ager neat 


I. A. KLEIN ° >it 
Metropolitan Tower Ohio Peoples Gas Building 


AN 
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ported cigar bands and labels in 
this country, most of the goods 
coming from Germany. Inasmuch 
as this power is probably the one 
deepest involved in war, current 
importations of German-made 
bands and labels have been badly 
disrupted, and it is said that their 
future for a considerable length 
of time is seriously threatened. 

Kaufman, Pasbach & Voice, 
New York lithographers, headed 
pages in the tobacco trade press 
with Sherman’s well-known re- 
mark, “War is hell —,’ and went 
on to say, “at any time—but what 
is it when you can’t label your 
boxes and band your cigars? For- 
eign importation is cut off for an 
indefinite length of time. Our 
high-grade German process bands 
and labels will prove a genuinely 
§ust as good’ substitute, and for 
considerably less money.” 

William Steiner, Sons & Co., 
New York lithographers, have 
been using full pages in the to- 
bacco trade press stating, “Notice. 
War stops shipments of cigar 
bands and labels. Our process 
of making cigar bands, labels, etc., 
is equal to the imported.” 


Another Definition 
SacraMENTO, Car., Aug. 16, 1914. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I submit the following to be addeT 
to that “innumerable caravan’’ of def- 
nitions which I have noticed appear 
regu'arly in your magazine: 

The word “advertising” is derived 
from two Latin words, “ad,” the prefix 
of proposition meaning “to,” or “‘to- 
wards.” and “verto,” a verb meaning 
“to turn.” The most natural defini- 
tion of the term “advertising’’ would 
therefore be, “a turning to or towards.” 
As ordinarily used, this phrase would 
refer to a subjective, rather than ob- 
jective, action, consc‘ous or unconscious, 
on the part of an individual or group. 
Advertising. of course, also implies an 
“advertiser” and a “consumer,” the 
latter word being used in the widest 
sense as referring to the individual or 
group toward whom the advertising is 
directed. 
_ Ina broad sense, therefore, advertis- 
ing may be said to mean “attracting 
attention, on the part of the advertiser. 
Good advertising would then have for 
its primary object the attracting of the 
favorable attention of the consumer by 
the advertiser. 

But this definition is too vague to be 
of much value in a strictly business 
sense, to which, in my opinion, it should 
undoubted'y be confined, in distinction 


from the general term “publicity.” In 
this somewhat restricted sense, an ad- 
vertisement becomes primarily a business 
announcement, whose object it is to at- 
tract attention, and necessarily to dis- 
seminate information. And if it be not 
mutually agreed to limit its scope how 
will it ever be possible to formulate an 
inclusive, though at the same time, ex- 
act, definition of the term, which will 
be of value to business men? But even 
so we would still have an immense 
quantity of so-called “free” advertising, 
which from an economic standpoint, at 
least, deserves no consideration. I per- 
sonally prefer to limit the term to in- 
clude only such announcements as are 
paid for by the advertiser, usually at 
regular market rates, and which appear 
in certain recognized mediums, such as 
newspapers, magazines, bulletins and 
posters, street-cars, sales literature, and 
various forms of novelty, and what is 
commonly known as ‘‘direct” or “per- 
sonal” advertising. As discussed in 
most of the books that have been writ- 
ten on this subject, and as treated in 
the majority of the trade papers, the 
term is still further confined to apply 
chiefly to the merchandising of articles 
of retail consumption, but there is no 
justification. in my mind, for this re- 
striction, for certainly no limit can 
properly be placed upon the nature of 
the business to which advertising may 
apply. 

In the sense in which I believe the 
term “advertising” should be accepted 
and used, the definition thereof might 
be expressed as follows: “Advertising 
is any form or kind of announcement— 
particvlarly a business announcement— 
appearing in certain recognized me- 
diums, such as newspapers, magazines, 
street cars, billboards, novelties and 
personal or direct mediums or sales lit- 
erature, ordinarily paid for by the ad- 
vert'ser at market rates—which aims 
to attract attention or disseminate in- 
formation for the purpose of influencing 
the will, action or attitude of mind of a 
certain person or group of persons.” 

Bercu. 


Robert J. Collier Critically Ill 


Robert J. Collier, owner of Collier’s 
Weekly, is critically ill with uremic 
poisoning at his home in New York. 

Mr. Collier became unconscious on 
the afternoon of August 23 at his sum- 
mer home at Raquette Lake, N. Y., and 
has regained consciousness on but two 
or three occasions since and then only 
for a short time. On August 26 Mr. 
Collier was taken in his private car to 
New York. 

At noon, August 31, when this was 
written, Mr. Collier was reported as 
being in practically the same condition 
as he had been for more than a week. 


The service department of Vogue 
and Vanity Fair is now in charge of 
Miss Lucille M. Ewen. Miss Ewen, for 
the past two years, has been connected 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Press. 
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A Sales Manager’s Trip 
in South America 


Many Questions Being Asked by 
Americans, Newly Awakened to 
Trade Possibilities, Answered by 
a Man Who Has _ Traveled 
Through the Leading Countries 
—His Findings Timely 


By Frank Lamkin 


I SPENT the past year traveling 
through the leading countries of 
South America, in my capacity of 
export manager for ten American 
concerns. I have just returned 
from this trip and find that Amer- 
ican manufacturers have the keen- 
est possible interest in conditions 
prevailing in the Southern con- 
tinent. 

Only a man who has spent much 
time on the ground can appreciate 
the nature of the opportunities, or 
for that matter the silliness of 
many things written and _ said 
about selling conditions ‘prevailing 
among our South American neigh- 
bors. What I write here is based 
on my own personal experience 
and’ observation. It is vital that 
Americans begin right, in ordet 
to take the quickest and best ad- 
vantage of the markets that are 
now laid open. 

I have visited one of the lar- 
gest buyers in South America, six 
times, on as many different trips 
through Latin-America, and each 
time failed to get his order. 

Last April I again called on this 
buyer, and to my surprise and de- 
light, after a 30-minutes’ conver- 
sation, he asked my advice as to 
what would constitute a compre- 
hensive stock of the merchandise 
I represented. My recommenda- 
tions were accepted and an order. 
given the following day. 

After concluding the business, I 
asked him why he had decided on 
changing his policy toward Ameri- 
can-made products. 

“Well, I have got a premonition. 
It has been growing for a year; 
in fact, ever since your last call 
on me. I believe that eventually 
South America will get the bulk 
ofits imports from the United 
States, and we are just about 
ready to make our change. I am 


credited with being a trifle mor 
progressive than other dealers jy 
this market, and this may account 
for my making a start earlier thay 
the rest.” 

This incident fairly illustrates 
the situation throughout South 
America, and this apparent devel. 
opment of a sixth sense impressed 
the writer from the very first 
month of a year’s trip, just com- 
pleted, that carried him through 
all the principal Latin-American, 
trade centers. 


NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD US 


Sentiment toward the United 
States appeared changing, and 
while the efforts of the English 
and German business houses and 
newspapers have been actively di- 
rected to creating and maintaining 
a feeling of distrust toward 
American policies, products and 
business, the effort has not been 
entirely unfavorable to us, The 
manifestly fair attitude of our 
Government toward Mexico, dur- 
ing the recent crisis, did much to 
assist the tide of sentiment fav- 
oring this country, and answered, 
effectively, many arguments ad- 
vanced against us by the Euro- 
pean representatives, 

The trade visited was more in- 
clined to consider the formation 
of business connections — with 
American manufacturers and job- 
bers than on any of my previous 
trips. Native business men were 
disposed to place sample orders, 
and expressed an unusual willing- 
ness to become better acquainted 
commercially. ; 

Never before has-Latin-America 
passed through so severe financial 
trials as have prevailed for nearly 
a year. A partial recovery wa 
in progress, but the European ca- 
lamity has again complicated the 
situation, as all negotiations for 
financing distressed governments, 
corporations and individuals, have 
been declared off, with no pros- 
pect of near renewal. 


CAUSES OF DEPRESSION IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


The generally accepted causes 
for the extreme business depres- 
sion vary in the different coum 
tries. In the territory surround 
ing Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
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And that is One Rescon 


HE general magazines, and 

most of the big women’s 
publications, are not specifi- 
cally addressed to the woman in 
the small town and do not deal 
with the different social and 
home conditions which char- 


acterize life in a small town. 


And that is one reason that the women of the 
small towns prefer WOMAN’S WORLD regard- 
less of whether or not it is as pretty or as 
interesting (to you) as some other publication. 
They will not sacrifice its real helpfulness, 
to take any magazine in which the editor is 
talking to women who are leading lives under 
different circumstances and conditions. 

One evidence of this may be found in the 
fact that WoMAN’s WORLD has a subscriber 
in one home out of every seven or eight in 
the small towns and rural districts, while 
there is not a subscriber to any other woman’s 
publication in one out of fifty of these homes. 


WoMaAn’s WORLD 
Chicago 
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GOLF 
ILLUSTRATED 


&° OUTDOOR AMERICA 
MAX H. BEHR, Editor 


A GOLF MAGAZINE 
That Beats Bogie! 


Golf Illustrated and Outdoor America is pub- 
lished monthly, of flat size, on fine coated paper 
and is the finest publication devoted to the 
historic game published in any country. 

Golf players are almost without exception 
people of means who represent a_ purchasing 
power of vast proportions. Their needs are many 
and varied—golfing clothes, everything used in 
sports, plants and seed for golf courses and 
country estates; in fact, everything which con- 
tributes to the pleasure, comfort and convenience 
of people who are accustomed to wholesome 
living. 


A survey of the publication will con- 
vince any advertiser who is interested 
in this field that Golf Illustrated is 
worth using twelve months in the year. 


One time 6 months 12 months 
Quarter Page..(105 lines) $25.00 $150.00 $240.00 
Half Page......(210 lines) 50.00" 300.00 480.00 
Full Page (420 lines) 100.00 600.00 960.00 


The Stuyvesant Company, Publishers 


New York, 389 Fifth Avenue. Chicago, 1004 Westminster Building 
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the two largest and most impor- 
tant trade centers of Brazil, the fi- 
nancial crisis seems to be attri- 
buted to the extravagance and 
graft of the government, and its 
consequent failure to pay business 
houses and contractors for sup- 
plies and construction work, Mil- 
lions are involved and the condi- 
tions became so serious that mar- 
tial law was enforced in Rio de 
Janeiro in March, and a_revolu- 
tion narrowly averted. Confi- 
dence is expressed by large busi- 
ness interests that the coming Oc- 
tober elections will place in power 
officials who will remedy the ex- 
isting conditions and business will 
return to normal. 

The recent advance in the price 
of coffee and crude rubber will 
add many millions to the value of 
existing stocks of these products 
in Brazil, and tend more promptly 
to relieve the financial tension. 


The enormous importance of the 
coffee crop of central Brazil may 
be illustrated by the fact that be- 
tween the months of July and 
February, each year, more than 
12,000,000 sacks of coffee, weigh- 


ing over 100 pounds each, pass 
through the port of Santos, the 
outlet of the Sao Paulo region 
Two thousand wagons and over 
300 powerful motor trucks are re- 
quired to transfer this enormous 
bulk of coffee from the railway 
to warehouses and docks after ar- 
rival from the interior. 

_The Argentine business depres- 
sion is attributed largely to land 
speculation and to crop failures. 
I believe the former the more cul- 
pable. Without improvement or 
use, and that was valued at $2 per 
acre in 1910, has been sold and re- 
sold at constantly advancing 
prices, until in 1913 it was quoted 
at from $25 to $50 per acre. Prof- 
its made by this manipulation 
were spent or reinvested, the land 
used as security for bank loans, 
and when “settling up time” came, 
there was nothing but the land to 
liquidate the obligations. This con- 
dition must regulate itself, and 
has already done so to a great ex- 
tent. All the weaker firms have 
gone under. During the first four 
months of the present year $120,- 
000,000 (Argentine currency) rep- 
tesented the amount of business 


failures reported. At the present 
time business has begun its return 
toward normal, and when the ef- 
fects of the European conflict 
have been discounted, ocean lanes 
of travel defined and banking ac- 
commodations provided, the lar- 
gest individual market in South 
America will look to this coun- 
try for many, many products here- 
tofore bought in Europe. 


CAUTION IN REGARD TO CREDITS 


Great care must be exercised in 
credits granted South American 
buyers until the situation becomes 
clarified. The long time granted 
by European manufacturers in 
the past has established customs 
that are difficult to change abrupt- 
ly. The terms that American 
manufacturers have demanded 
will appear radical to the Latin- 
American dealers who have never 
dealt with us. A market is now 
open to American-made goods 
that never before could be inter- 
ested. Many buyers will gladly 
receive American travelers who 
can talk their language and ex- 
plain the goods they are selling 
more fully than the best written 
catalogue. 

Manufacturers really wanting a 
share of this trade and who are 
willing to pay a reasonable per- 
centage in securing and retaining 
it, should send a capable man, 
with samples of their product, to 
South America, and keep him 
there on the field until he has per- 
fected connections with a desir- 
able list of customers. One man, 
with headquarters at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, can cover every 90 days 
the trade centers of the Argentine, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Brazil, as 
far north as Rio de Janeiro. The 
aggregate population of eiglit 
cities in the territory mentioned 
reaches over five millions, and: 
they are the distributing points of 
practically everything bought by 
more than twenty million people. 

A representative, now having a 
good trade acquaintance, in South 
America, and speaking Spanish 
and Portuguese, can act for several 
manufacturers, thus cutting the 
expense for each. A really com- 
petent man may be secured on a 
commission basis, traveling ex- 
penses being the only advance out- 
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lay necessary. Such connection 
will be necessary, as constant 
changes will occur in business 
conditions in South American 
countries for a long time to come. 
To keep in touch with such 
changes is possible only by main- 
taining a competent representa- 
tive on the spot. Weekly reports, 
showing trade conditions, char- 
acter of service rendered by the 
manufacturer, adjustment of com- 
plaints, security of credits, the pro- 
motion of settlements as agreed, 
and other very necessary duties, 
are a part of the services that can 
only be rendered effectively by a 
man on the field. It must be re- 
membered that a reply to letters 
written to South America, under 
the most favorable conditions, re- 
quires from 60 to 70 days, and ef- 
ficient action cannot be taken by 
such means of communication. 


WHERE MOST BUSINESS WILL COME 
FROM 


The maximum increase of new 
business for American manufac- 
turers should be expected from 
localities now almost entirely 
dominated by German, English 
and French exporters. One of the 
most marked of such localities is 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
3razil, whose principal port of 
entry is that of the city of Rio 
Grande. For several years past, 
operations involving the expendi- 
ture of nearly $8,000,000 to pro- 
vide an entrance to the harbor, 
docking and warehouse facilities, 
have been progressing. Difficul- 
ties have been encountered in the 
provision of a channel of sufficient 
depth to admit large vessels, but 
the work goes steadily on, and ad- 
vantage is being taken of a similar 
work in the Tampico, Mexico, im- 
provement. French capital is em- 
ployed in this great work which is 
nearing completion. At present 
vessels drawing over 15 feet find 
it very difficult to enter, and in 
rough weather entrance is impos- 
sible to vessels of that draft. 

Germans have had absolute con- 
trol of the trade in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, and on this 
account it is often referred to as 
“Little Germany.” Owing to its 
inaccessibility few American trav- 
elers and no “trade junkets” have 


called on this trade. A long, nar. 
row lake, “Lagoa dos  Patog" 
(wuck Lake) extends from Rj 
Grande to Porto Alegre, the capi- 
tal of the state. tor about 15 
miles this lake is salt water; the 
balance of the distance, 200 miles 
the water is fresh. For the great. 
er part of the distance the channel 
is very narrow and _ vessels oj 
more than 12 feet draft cannot 
negotiate the passage. The course, 
after leaving Pelotas, an impor- 
tant city on the edge of the cattle 
and rice country, resembles that 
oi a railroad in a mountainous re- 
gion. Steamers double back on 
their course in following the chan- 
nel, and the wake ot a vessel 
drawing ten feet resembles an 
unimproved country road after a 
heavy rain, 

Porto Alegre is one of the finest 
Brazilian cities and a very im- 
portant mercantile center. The 
German language is almost as 
commonly spoken as Portuguese, 
and many business houses prefer 
their correspondence in German. 
Nearly everything produced by 
American manufacturers has a 
sale in the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul. The great increase in 
business will come from the de- 
mand for agricultural machinery, 
woodworking machinery, wagons, 
print and printers’ papers, hard- 
ware, wire fencing, electrical 
goods, marine and stationary mo- 
tors and general merchandise 
This state has suffered the mini- 
mum business depression of any 
part of Brazil, and consumes an 
enormous quantity of manufac- 
tured products. Here will be a 
splendid opportunity, also, to put 
into. effect the banking accommo- 
dations and exchange of products, 
rightly advocated, as being an im- 
portant factor in securing and re- 
taining a large volume of business 
in Latin - America. American 
money, particularly paper money, 
has no real value as a circulating 
medium in this section of the 
world. It is very seldom seen m 
the banks and is a curiosity to the 
average business man. : 

English gold is accepted without 
question. Imports now reach this 
trade via coast steamer, trams 


ferred from Rio de Janeiro of 


Santos. There are two lines, ful 
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ning along the Brazilian coast from 
Para on the north, to Rio Grande 
on the south, touching at all ports. 
Accommodations are not first 
class and the trip a very tedious 
one. The Lloyd-Brazillioro line 
also runs a bi-weekly schedule ot 
steamers to Montevideo, fron. 
Rio Grande, and carries much 
freight shipped via Montevideo 
for interior points in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul. Railroad fa- 
cilities are also available from 
Montevideo, through southern 
Brazil, but the trains run only in 
the daytime, and the schedules 
and service are even poorer than 
that of the steamers. 


ARE WE TOO EXACTING WITH SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE? 


The staple argument against 
American products in this region, 
and one invariably used when 
business connections are sought, is 
that orders are so slow in filling 
and promises are not kept as to 
quality of goods, manner of pack- 
ing, routing of shipments, etc. 
While this is not true, at the pres- 
ent time, it is to be regretted that 
such arguments were justified in 
some former instances. . The 
writer has experienced it to his 
sorrow. After interesting a deal- 
er, securing his order and an ad- 
vance payment, cable advices were 
received from the manufacturer 
that shipment of the goods would 
be made in early August. Unex- 
pectedly brisk home demand 
caused the American manufac- 
turer to fill local orders and neg- 
lect shipment of the export order. 
The goods promised for shipment 
in August left the factory in Jan- 
uary and arrived in Brazil in 
March, six months late and in ex- 
actly the “off” season, That same 
manufacturer has since sought this 
trade, and it is needless to say 
_ that even the personal visit of the 
general sales manager has failed 
to secure it again. 

American manufacturers ask 
more from the South American 
trade than they do from their 
home clients. A large part of 
the purchase price of samples is 
demanded in advance, the balance 
payable on arrival of goods at the 
U.S. export point. The buyer is 
taking all the chances and then 


some. The manufacturer has the 
money, and if disposed, can send 
inferior goods to those the buyer 
believed he was purchasing. If a 
complaint arises, the exchange of 
letters is so slow that very little 
satisfaction can be secured, as 
many American manufacturers 
answer Portuguese and, Spanish 
letters in English, evidently as- 
suming that their responsibility 
ceased with the task of having the 
ro aga letter translated into Eng- 
lish. ; 


FARCICAL TRADE JUNKETS 


South American merchants have 
not been favorably impressed by 
the ‘trade junkets” that have in- 
vaded their continent in increas- 
ing numbers the past year. Doubt- 
less many members of such expe- 
ditions were really in search of 
information, but there has always 
been a large enough proportion of 
mere sight-seers and pronounced 
pleasure lovers to overshadow en- 
tirely the earnest ones. Much 
quiet sport has been made of the 
visitors; innocent members of the 
party suffering with the guilty. 
One expedition particularly, her- 
alded by the efforts of a good 
press agent and announced in ad- 
vance to all American consuls, 
who made all preparations for 
taking care of a large party of 
“leading business men and manu- 
facturers,” created much ridicule. 
Suenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro were 
notified as to all details of time 
of arrival, length of stay and ac- 
commodations _ required. The 
progress of the party was chroni- 
cled in the local press of the pas- 
sage through Panama and down 
the west coast of South America. 
Then came a dearth of news. 
Cables sent by the consuls at Rio 
de Janeiro and Montevideo, ask- 
ing what had become of the in- 
vading force, received the reply 
that the expedition had disbanded 
at Valparaiso, Chile, and as a 
“body” the invading army was no 
more. 

Another trade force landed at 
Montevideo at 8 a. m., one fine 
day in March. spent three hours 
learning all about Uruguay, and 
left for Buenos Aires after a 
Latin-American breakfast. Some 
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of the more daring of the infor- 
mation and trade seekers actually 
penetrated cafes located in the 
center of the city, a: full half mile 
from the docks. That such ex- 
hibitions are ridiculed by the press 
of the invaded countries cannot 
be criticised. Nothing would be 
thought of the matter, were it not 
so widely advertised in advance 
as being a visit of representative 
American business men seeking 
trade information. 

The scope of this article is not 
sufficient to cover the Latin- 
American field, even cursorily. 
South America proper does not 
offer all the opportunities by a 
long way. Cuba, the Central 
American States, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, the’ large markets of the 
West Indies, and many others, all 
offer increased outlets for Ameri- 
can merchandise. It is scarcely 
more difficult to open up such new 
territory than similar work in this 
country. The process is slower, 
and owing to the different customs 
of the countries, somewhat more 
expensive, but once connections 
are formed and reasonable satis- 
faction given, the business is really 
more permanent and _ profitable 
than home markets of equal vol- 
ume. 


MISINFORMATION RAMPANT 


Gross misrepresentations of 
conditions in Latin - American 
countries have been made since 
the European war began. Many 
have “rushed into print” provided 
with scant information. A lead- 
ing paper has published articles 
that were misleading from begin- 
ning to end. The author most 
certainly had no personal knowl- 
edge of present conditions, and it 
is doubtful if he has ever visited 
any of the countries he was sup- 
posed to be giving information 
concerning. A statement that “in 
thirty or forty days the Brazilian 
market would be clear of all Eu- 
ropean goods” was absurd. The 
facts are that the custom houses 
in Rio de Janeiro and Santos, the 
two greatest ports of entry in 
Brazil, are full and overflowing 
with merchandise of all kinds. 
By many importers I have been 
informed that a very large pro- 
portion of this merchandise is not 
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removed for the simple reason the 
consignees have not sufficient cash 
to pay the customs duties and 
other charges against the goods, 

There is absolutely no question 
as to there being a demand for 
more goods than we have ever 
sold in Latin-America. Some 
American manufacturers will ¢- 
tablish themselves permanently in 
this market, by taking proper ad: 
vantage of existing conditions, 
Others will fail because of not be- 
ing informed as to actual cond- 
tions, before attempting to exploit 
the new field. Still others will 
hold off until the hustlers get the 
cream of the business, through 
failure to make preparations in 
time, and refusal to invest suff- 
cient monev to go after the busi- 
ness properly. 


ABOUT THE WEST COAST TRADE 


Much has been written concern- 
ing the anticipated vast increase 
of trade on the West Coast, due 
to the opening of the Panataa 
Canal. This increase, in my opi- 
ion, will not be in volume of busi- 
ness, but merely a change in the 
source of supply. Chilean and Pe- 
ruvian importers will buy, not in 
larger volume, but of American 
manufacturers instead of Euro- 
pean, because of the war. I be- 
lieve the volume of business will 
be smaller during the next year 
than in the past year, owing to fi- 
nancial conditions on the west 
coast. The total volume of west 
coast business is less than half 
that of the Argentine alone, and 
while the next ten years will show 
a great increase, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a sudden increase will 
come simply because means of 
communication are improved. 
The resources of the countries 
must be developed before their 
purchasing power largely in- 
creases. 


One-Button Union Suit 
Advertised 


The Fuld & Hatch Knitting Com- 
sony of Albany has placed on the 
market a one-button union suit and is 
advertising it in large space in trade 
papers. The selling argument which is 
being featured is that a patented flap 
over the chest of the wearer does away 
with the customary nine or ten buttons 
down the front. 
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Sixes Have Tremendous Sales Power 


The Last Word 


Manufacturers realize the necessity of carrying their advertising 
to the store where the goods are sold. Their final appeal to 
the buying public is made in the window, on the counter and 


on the wall. 


THE SIGN CONVEYS THE MESSAGE 


Its character, color and finish reflect favorably or otherwise on 
your goods from the consumer’s viewpoint. 


ELAD 
IGNS 


sparkling with quality) and lasting for years obtain preferred 
position in dealers’ stores and convey the subtle suggestion of 
quality in your goods which is more potent than the soundest 
argument of a good salesman. 


Our efficient sales representatives are at your service 


Passaic Metal Ware Company 
Passaic, N. J. New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 


Sag Should carry your sales message. 
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The Great War 


The Tndependen 


COAT 


MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON 
SEAMAN, famous War Surgeon, Red Cros 
member, veteran of eight wars, is at the front 
for The Independent. His first a ticle, by 
cable, from Antwerp, where he arrived j just 
before the Zeppelin tragedy, is in this 
week’s issue. 


ALFRED STEAD, British war correspond- 
ent, of the London Daily Express will de- 
scribe for Independent readers the _pic- 
turesque side of the Great War. 


THE PREMIER OF JAPAN; The German Am- 
bassador; ex-President Taft; Sydney Brooks; Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, American Minister at The Hague: 
Salvatore Cortesi, of Italy; and many others high in 


authority are writing about the Great War for 
The Independent. 


THE PICTURE STORY OF THE WAR. Every 
number of The Independent is a Picture Number. 
Full-page portraits of the outstanding personalities, 
double page views and maps, striking cartoons, views 
of events and, places—whatever goes to make up a 
continued Picture Story of the Great War—will be 
one of the most important features of The Inde- 
pendent. 


AA 


READ THE INDEPENDENT EVERY WEEK 
TO KEEP YOUR WAR FACTS IN ORDER 
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Wanamaker’s Great War 
Ad 


Judged as Probably the Best Even 
that Advertiser Has Ever Pub- 
lished—Copy Written in Story 
Form, Reciting Adventures of 
Paris Buyer in Getting New 
Styles in Face of War Conditions 


ON Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week, the New York 
papers carried an ad which in the 
judgment of competent advertis- 
ing men deserves a place in ad- 
vertising’s Hall of Fame. It was a 
Wanamaker ad, and even that 
house, noted for its advertising 
originality and success, has prob- 
ably never before done so well. 

It was played up as a human in- 
terest story—the thrilling narra- 
tive of how Wanamaker’s buyer 
of fashions at Paris secured the 
coveted new styles just as the 
clouds of war let down, and after 
a thrilling race by auto through a 
soldier-infested country, reached 
a port and caught the boat for 
America. 

The ad was a feat: it was strik- 
ingly timely; it was finely told; it 
pulled a record crowd to the 
store; and, what was the best 
effect in the judgment of Mr. 
Appel, “it proved to the public 
that Wanamaker’s can always get 
the merchandise.” 

This ad came as a climax after 
a series of “war talks” published 
from day to day in the New York 
and Philade!phia newspapers over 
Mr, Wanamaker’s signature. 
Joseph A. Appel, advertising di- 
rector of Wanamaker’s, told to a 
representative of Printers’ INK 
the story of how the advertise- 
ment was conceived and worked 
out. 


SAW CHANCE FOR UNUSUAL COPY 
STORY 


“When our buyer told us that 
after many exciting adventures 
she had succeeded in getting from 
Paris to Havre with an auto-load 
of exclusive fashions,” said Mr. 
Appel, “we were quick to read be- 
tween the lines and see the adver- 
tising possibilities of the story. 
We knew the public was hungry 


for anything with a war flavor; 
we knew that the papers had 
great, extra war circulations; we 
knew that this was the first lot of 
Paris fall fashions brought in the 
country; we knew that the papers 
were full of speculation as to the 
absence of any Paris fashions and 
we saw and grasped our oppor- 
tunity. 

“The buyer was summoned and 
interviewed, Word by word we 
got the story from her with an 
eye to the little details which 
would give the ad news interest 
and plenty of color. Then we set 
about transcribing these broken 
paragraphs into a connected story 
of a fashion gatherer’s experience 
in war time. 

“I wrote most of the ad myself, 
but after the first draft was off 
we talked it over in conference 
and improved it here and there 
until we felt sure it was as near 
perfect as we could make it. Then 
we decided on the best way to 
give the story to the public 
through the newspapers. Our 
composing room set the ad in 
story form, after the fashion of a 
newspaper feature, and the 
crowds you see downstairs speak 
for themselves.” 


THE RESULT 


“Crowds” was the right word. 
The auditorium, which holds 1,700 
people and-is larger and better 
equipped than a great many city 
theatres, was packed solid. On 
the various doors signs were up 
“Auditorium Filled.” The crowds 
waiting in the adjoining depart- 
ments for the next show would 
have made a theatrical manager 
envious. Hundreds left without 
being able to see the fashions, 
which were shown on_ living 
models from a richly draped 
stage. As one. mixed with the 
crowd, expressions of amazement 
were common, not only for the 
gowns, but over the “feat” of the 
buyer. The public was reminded 
of this Wanamaker enterprise by 
displaying in the auditorium the 
osier hampers in which the gowns 
were brought to New York. How 
much merchandise these thou- 
sands of women bought while in 
the store, is something only the 
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Wanamaker books would show, 
but no doubt it exceeded the cost 
of the few pages of advertising 
many hundred times—and these 
purchases were only a by-product! 

But most interesting to Prin- 
TERS’ INK readers is the copy 
which brought about these record- 
breaking results; interesting be- 
cause it displays quick and strong 
use of the one great news interest. 

“When I reached Paris a few 


Arrived Paquebot “La France,” August 20, First Steamer from Havre Since the War 
SEVENTY-ONE PARIS GOWNS AND WRAPS 


To Be Exhibited in thé ¥@hamaker Auditorium, Tomargow and Friday of This Week, at 11 and 2 
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ture of France as she found it, 
the buyer, who is telling her own 
story apparently, pictures the war 
conditions in the city of Paris 
itself, This was done by anee 

rather than by formal description 


HOW “SELLING ELEMENT” wag 
BROUGHT IN 


The story runs along in this jp. 
teresting strain until one almost 
wonders if it is an advertisement 
or a news story, But 
at the end of “Chap. 
ter IIT” the selling 
element creeps in: 

“ “What shall I do? 
I said to myself 
‘Have I come three 
thousand miles for 
nothing? Shall Amer. 
ica have no Paris 
fashions this a- 
tumn?’” 

Assuming that all 
America is looking to | 
Wanamaker’s for its 
Paris fashions, and 
that the securing of 
them is a service to 
America more than it 
is to Wanamaker, the 
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LAYOUT OF THE WANAMAKER WAR AD 


weeks ago,” the ad begins, “in 
quest of the new fashions for the 
Wanamaker Stores the city was 
hung with flags. They streamed 
from every window along the 
boulevards and streets. 

“The wireless had told us of 
trouble in Servia, the railroad all 
the way down from Havre was 
patrolled with soldiers, but no one 
appreciated the seriousness of the 
situation. 

“Ts it a féte?’ some one asked, 
lightly. 

“‘No, it is war,’ was the grim 
reply.” 

And then after painting a pic- 


buyer thus gets 
around the danger of 
braggadocio, and be- 
gins reciting her ex- 
periences in the fa 
mous shops; the copy 
writer all the while 
cleverly keeping his 
character in action, 
and overlooking 10 
opportunity to give 
the story war color: 
i “I went to the 
beautiful atelier of Paul Poiret. 
It was closed and the uniformed 
porter missing. I went around 
to the private entrance on the 
Faubourg St. Honore. I entered 
the courtyard. I looked into the 
windows. There I saw M. Poitet, 
dressed in a_ soldier's uniform, 
surrounded by a crowd of weep 
ing women, his devoted helpers. 

“T entered quickly. ‘I am gomg 
to join my regiment,’ said M. 
Poiret, calmly. ‘An artist 1 
nothing when a soldier is wanted 
—France needs men to-day, not 
artists’.” 

Whenever it was possible to get 
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COMMON SENSE 


IN THE USE OF NAMES 








Paes a 
ry. Bat F with the ADDRESSO- 
sai GRAPH you can_ rapidly 
| in: print typewritten addresses at 
fi 5ce per thousand, why pay $1.50 
> three per thousand to write them by 
phd pen or typewriter? 
= F it positively eliminates mis- 
takes and omissions in ad- 
whi dressing, why tolerate hand or 
oF its typewriter methods which are 
Ber notoriously inaccurate? 
=. F it will keep your list of 


names always “live” and ac- 
curate, why permit methods that 
breed inaccurate lists? 


Fr INALty, if the ADDRES- 


r, the 
gets 
er of 


| be- 


fa 
Co — SOGRAPH soon pays for 


itself, isn’t it business common 
sense to use it instead.of slow, 
expensive and inaccurate hand 
methods ? 




















i ‘THESE facts are too 
nd vital to ignore. We 
. can prove every one in fa- 
he vor of the ADDRESSO- 
“ GRAPH. Will you give us 
»- the opportunity ? 

j a The Addressogfaph Co. 
: o Fee eraiies and Le, 

d haw fe compile and develop 913 W. Buren Street 


names—how to kee 
them 100% “‘live’” an 
ace ys. FREE, 
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the advertising flavor in, it was 
done adroitly, without boastful- 
ness; for example: 

“They were taking a last look 
at one of their gowns, just fin- 
ished—which, by the way, will be 
shown in the Wanamaker exhibit 
to-day.” 

The thrilling run by auto to 
catch the paquebot La France 
was told in the same manner, ac- 
tion being maintained throughout. 
Here and there a military phrase 
in French was injected into the 
story, adding to its French color- 
ing: 

“‘Preparez-vous a tirer!’ (get 
ready to shoot) roared the lieu- 
tenant. 

“For one second everyone was 
petrified. Then the chauffeur gave 
the boy a push. ‘Get down faster 
than you ever did anything in 
your life,’ he said in French.” 

But perhaps the most striking 
part of the copy was toward the 
end; the few paragraphs where 
the interest aroused by what went 
before had to be turned into quick 
action. If this was weak it would 
not bring the people to the show; 
if it was too strong it would spoil 
the effect of the story by an over- 
dose of advertising flavor. Notice 
how it was done: 

“While in Havre I wanted to 
get a photograph of the car which 
had carried the first Paris fash- 
ions to America. Loaded with 
the bags and baskets, we drew up 
the automobile in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, as a good back- 
ground, and the photographer 
prepared to make the exposure. 
But an official rushed up to us. 

“You will all be in jail in two 
minutes!’ he cried. ‘Stop! Stop!’ 

“And so we have no photograph 
to show here as a souvenir of that 
wild night ride. 

“But the gowns are here! 

“The gowns are here!” 


Austin Leaves Gray Motor Co. 


W. L. Austin, for the past four 
ears advertising manager of the Gray 
Motor Company, Detroit, has taken 
charge of the advertising department of 
the Detroit Lubricator Company of the 
same city. The change was effective 
August 24. 


Unique Method of Selling 
Apparel 


a selling plan, which the Dry Goods 
teporter Says is entirely out of the 
ordinary, which is attracting attentio 
of manufacturers of waists has ce 
devised by L. N. Gross, of the L, v 
Gross Company, Cleveland and New 
York. The firm makes wa'sts that te. 
tail for $1 and $2 each, and the 
merchant who handles the line is given 
exclusive representation in his com. 
munity. 

Briefly described, the Gross plan 
which has been in operation for gix 
months, calls for a contract under which 
the merchant agrees to receive a certain 
quantity of waists each week for a year 
the quantity varying to meet the demand 
during the seasons when demand varies 
Shipments are made, therefore, in com. 
paratively smaller quantities each week 
instead of in large quantities at much 
longer intervals, and styles may thus be 
freshened constantly. 

The retailer agrees to maintain a 
maximum price of $1 and $2 on the 
lines. He can sell the goods as cheap as 
he likes, but cannot ask more than the 
fixed maximum. To take care of close. 
outs on account of soiled or mussed 
goods, the merchant receives a certain 
percentage of each purchase at a re 
duced price, so that number can be 
closed out at half price and still allow 
the retailer the regular margin of profit, 

The retailer agrees to advertise a 
certain number of times during the year 
in his local paper and to display the 
goods on the ground floor of the store, 


Talking Plainly But Tactfully 


The Thomson & Burton Company, of 
Chicago, wholesale coal dealers, is using 
as its advertising mouthpiece “Jim 
Dealer,” who talks vigorously to the re- 
tailers in full-page ads in the Retail 
Coalman. 

The advantage of having “Jim Deal- 
er” is that the concern is able to say 
things through him that it would not 
feel like saying direct. For instance, a 
current ad analyzes the trade situation 
and points out why it is good policy to 
stock up now. ‘Now if 80 per cent 
are going to get on one side of the 
boat,” Jim Dealer says, ‘‘somebody’s go- 
ing to get wet. If 80 per cent of the 
buyers procrastinate, there are going to 
be more bidders than car supply will 
accommodate at normal prices. Those 
especially accustomed to market protec: 
tion will be the wildest in the bidding.” 


Barrett Witherbee Dies 


gparrett Hanson Witherbee, recently 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Rutherford Rubber Company, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., died in New York, August 
24. Mr. Witherbee was 26 years old. 
Previous to entering advertising, he was 
connected with various New York news 
papers. pisg de 
The Monterey Packing Company, of 
Monterey, California, is advertising 
Booth’s Sardines, put up in 25-cent tins. 
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Ads in Series Becoming Popular 


An unusually large number of trade 
and technical advertisers are using the 
serial idea in their announcements, ap- 
parently finding that giving continuity 
and coherence to their advertising, 
which often consists of explanations of 
technical processes which must be con- 
sidered in relation to each other, is ob- 
tained in this way only. ; 

The National Tube Company, which 
is using the iron and machinery papers, 
has reached Chapter 47 in its series. A 
feature of its ads is that the titles of 
the previous announcements are given 
in each one, so that the reader can 
refer back to any point that he wishes to 
look up. The general subject is “The 
Manufacture and Characteristics of Na- 
tional Modern Welded Pipe.” 

The Bridgeport, Conn., Metal Goods 
Mfg. Company, is also using a series, a 
recent page ad being Vol. 2 and Chapter 
9. That particular ad was devoted to 
“smashing” the impression that the com- 
pany’s goods are_ high-priced. 

The Moller & Schumann Company, of 
Brooklyn, which makes japans and 
enamels, has started a series explain- 
ing the special qualities of its products 
to metal goods manufacturers who re- 
quire finishes of that kind. 

The Muncie, Ind., Wheel Compan 
is using a series in the blacksmit 
papers. “Reason No. 1,” ‘Reason No. 
2,” etc., is the way the connection is 
established. The “reasons” are il- 
lustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs of its factory departments. 
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The William B. Harris Company, of 
New York, is publishing a series of 
“Coffee Sermonettes” in the Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal. No. 7, a recent 
announcement, was devoted to discussing 
the topic, “Age in Coffee.” 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is running a series of 
age ads under the title “‘Air Brake 
<ducation.” 


Atlanta Weekly Starts Soon 


Atlanta Saturday Night will have its 
initial issue in Atlanta, Ga., on Septem- 
ber 12. It will be a weekly along the 
lines of the Detroit Saturday Night and 
Toronto Saturday Night. 

J. Bernard Lyon, formerly advertising 
manager of various Southern dailies, is 
publisher; William F, Parkhurst, 
formerly southern manager of Orange 

udd Company, and ex-president Ad 
Men’s Club of Atlanta, is business 
manager. 


The Tulsa, Okla., Democrat has ap- 
pointed the E. Katz Special Agency 
of New York and Chicago, its special 
representative in the Eastern and West- 
ern territory. 


The Hupp Motor Car a ’s ad- 
veuany is a ey by the Detroit 
office of Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany. 
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Ways of Educating Clerks 


Dealer’s Salespeople Resent Being 
Taken for Ignoramuses—How 
the Armstrong Cork Company 
Planned Campaign to Circum- 
vent Average Clerk’s Lack of 
Interest 


By Cameron McPherson 


FTER reading Edward Mott 

Woolley’s illuminating descrip- 
tion in Printers’ INK, of the in- 
side workings of a big retail es- 
tablishment, the writer thought it 
would be interesting to know what 
methods manufacturers were us- 
ing to teach the retail clerk how 
really to sell the product, instead 
of just taking orders for it. So 
he planned an impromptu investi- 
gation among the New York 
stores. 

Starting out in the heart of the 
shopping district, he worked to- 
ward the outskirts, visiting alto- 
gether some sixteen stores. With 
the exception of a linoleum: sales- 
man for a big Sixth 
Avenue store, none of 
the clerks interviewed 
recalled any adver- 
tiser who had made 


Combination 
Corners 


INK 


seeing it advertised in the trade 
papers, suggested he send for one 
He had read it through ye 
carefully and with considerable 
interest, not because he was sg 
intensely interested in this Dar- 
ticular brand of linoleum, py 
because it interested him to 
know how linoleum was made and 
how the processes of manufac. 
ture affected its selling qualities, 
He had the book at his home, but 
I could get another by writing the 
Armstrong Cork Company at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

So I did, and found what the 
salesman had told me to be quite 
true. “Told in the Store” was in- 
teresting, and quite differently 
handled to most literature of its 
kind. The writer of it seemed to 
appreciate fully the often over- 
looked point, that the average 
clerk is usually indifferent and 
won't read advertising matter, un- 
less it can be given to him with 
a sugar coating. 

Even a most _ comprehensive 
booklet such as Henry Likly & 
Co., the baggage people, is- 


One-piece corners are 
ear-marks of all but the 
cheapest “Likly” 
Trunks. They are 


any effort to point out 
the fundamental sell- 


sturdy reinforcements. Whereas ordinary 
trunks ere ornamented with often flimsy 


corners and 


ieces affording no 


ing facts of their 
products. Two re- 
called helpful talks 
with salesmen, and 
another said some- 
thing about. a house- 
organ that came to 
the department once 
in a while, but the 


pi 

joined protection. “Likly” trunks have 
their corners perfectly protected by the stout one-piece steel 
bridge which affords a bracing in every direction. 


“Likly” shoulders are far superior to others 
which are merely laid on, because “Likly” 
ve yo ae 
is, top of s ler aft 
adioain ont providing resting place for lid of ah, 

0 a | a ene also bends over on inside, clinches inter- 
was the only out-and- lining and gives the reinforcement of a 
out case of clerk ed- brace at enc angle inside and out. 
a. : easier cme gga are exclusive with 

inking that it “Likly” trunks. 
might be interesting 
to know the effect of gta 
the work, the sales- Locks aad amtiosting ape ag eye * Lic 
ras —_— ardro lown to regular locks on t' 
reap ted ad Bole oneal a een coe oe 
care of the trunks put into their charge. 

gree. It developed « Likly” bolts are worthy sladaninpatt parts. : Practically all 
—s Be gs r~ are. made in our own factory. 
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Store.” The salesman 
had heard about it 
from the buyer, who, 


Cap-over 
Shoulders 





HOW CLERKS ARE TAUGHT THE SELLING POINTS OF LIKLY 
TRUNKS 
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An Advertisement the 
Boss Wrote 


W. M. Clayton, publisher of Snappy Stories, out- 


lines the policy of his magazine. 


The result of ten 


years’ experience spending other people’s money 


Mark Selsor, our advertising 
manager, is chasing advertising 
in the West. He is somewhere 
where I cannot reach him, and so 
when the P. I. representative re- 
minded me that, under our con- 
tract, copy was due for a page 
advertisement, it was up to me to 
furnish it. I do not know much 
about writing or talking adver- 
tising, and so I cannot advance 
the various and sundry argu- 
ments that the trained advertising 
man uses to coax dollars out of 
advertisers’ strong-boxes. All I 
can do is to tell the story of what 
we have to offer advertisers, feel- 
ing confident that any man that 
has had the energy and ability to 
build up a business that justifies 
national advertising will have 
enough common horse-sense to 
weigh for himself the advantages 
of an advertising medium. Here 
goes, 

“Snappy Stories” was founded 
July, 1912, because there seemed 
a need for a magazine of just 
that type. There were plenty of 
magazines on the market, plenty 
of fiction magazines—but most of 
them had gotten into the rut of 
the conventional commonplace, 
and as a result were having to 
be “sold” to a public that did not 
care to purchase them on their 
merits alone. This had given rise 
to various premium and _ price- 
cutting schemes which left the 
entire burden of financing the 
magazines really up to the ad- 
vertiser; in other words the mag- 
azines had become excuses for 


soliciting advertising which might 
be mailed at the second-class rate. 

That did not look like good 
business to me; I believed that a 
magazine, to have a real success, 
should be one that the public 
wanted for its contents, and when 
I founded “Snappy Stories” I de- 
termined that no story should find 
place between its covers that was 
not of the type I thought the 
reading public of America would 
want. 

My belief has been justified. 
To-day “Snappy Stories” is print- 
ing over 200,000 copies every 
month (more than ten times 
what the printing order was two 
years ago), and selling every 
month in the neighborhood of 
175,000. 

As every copy goes to a reader 
of taste, discrimination and 
means, for, mark you, the con- 
tents of the magazine are not 
such as would interest the poorly 
educated—we have an advertis- 
ing medium of unexcelled possi- 
bilities for anything that is to be 
sold in homes of culture and re- 
finement, especially to the women 
of the big cities. We do not 
reach the country women; far- 
mers’ wives are not interested in 
fiction, or at least in the kind of 
fiction that “Snappy Stories” 
gives, but if you want to reach 
the city homes, the homes in 
which the bulk of the money of 
the country is spent, “Snappy 
Stories” offers you the best and 
lowest .priced medium published 
to-day. 


W. M. Crayton, Publisher. 


ADVERTISING RATES NOW —40c. a line—$80 a page; after 


October Ist 


50c. a line —$112 a page, no reservations at present rates 


to run after March issue, accepted 
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Mrs. 
Jennie M. Conrad 


Owner 


Oak Dene Farms 


(5000 acres under 
cultivation) 


Conrad, Ind. 


is a breeder of Old-Fash- 
ioned Spotted Poland 
China Hogs. She con- 
tributed a brief article on 
that breed to the August 
issue of American Farm- 
ing, and within twenty 
days writes our Editor as 
follows: 


“To my surprise, letters 
from five States have 
come to me inquiring if 
I would sell the hogs, 
about which I wrote in 
your paper, and I regret 
I have none for sale this 
year, wishing to keep all 
my breeding stock until I 
have a large hetd.” 


Mrs. Conrad’s letter 
speaks volumes as to the 
sincere interest with which 
American Farming is read 
and relied upon in the 
homes of its readers. 


October is last issue at 
the 15-cent rate. 


ae 


Farming 


Estab. 
1906 


Chicago 


Advertising Representatives 
Hopkins & Shayne 
8 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Geo. B. David Co., Inc, 


171 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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sue, was criticised by one clerk 
as being too “dry” for him to read 
although he said he did look at 
the pictures. Perhaps the Same 
criticism could be laid against the 
brochure issued by the Crawford 
Chair Company, and recently de- 
scribed in Printers’ Ink, Byen 
the correspondence course sent 
out by Francis T. Simmons % 
Company, teaching the art of sell. 
ing gloves, calls for a certain 
amount of ambition in the clerk 
to secure a careful reading, But 
notice how the obstacle is  syr. 
mounted in “Told in the Store” 


PUTS ROMANCE INTO THE STORY 


To all intents the Armstrong 
book is a novelette. From. the 
opening paragraph to the final pe- 
riod the reader is held by all the 
tricks and subterfuges of a skilled 
writer. The first paragraph 
clinches his attention and arouses 
his interest. No matter how lit- 
tle he may care for his work; 
here is a business story about men 
like himself, so he reads it—per- 


| haps just for amusement. 


As H. W. Prentiss, advertising 
manager for the company, ex- 
plained to the writer: “The book 
is written particularly for one 
class of people—the retail clerk. 
In planning it we endeavored to 
put a touch of romance in it, just 
as much as we cou!d without sac- 
rificing dignity. We brought out 
the selling points one after the 
other by suggestion. We used the 
impersonal style, rather than a 
catalogue of facts, because we ap- 
preciated the difficulty of getting 
a favorable reading, and particu- 
larly because it enabled us to 
avoid the attitude of preaching, or 
making the clerk out an tgnora- 
mus. Here is the weak spot m 
most campaigns aimed at the re 
tail clerk. Usually of a sensitive 
nature he resents literature which 
gives him the impression that the 
writer thinks he knows nothing at 
all about the line.” . ae 

Briefly, the plot of “Told in the 
Store” centers around Mr. Howe, 
the buyer for a typical, but fictt 
tious small-town department storé 
Mr. Howe has just been to New 
York, and returning tells a group 
of curious clerks what he saw of 
a side trip to the Armstrong fac- 
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tory in Pittsburgh. The selling | 
arguments are carefully brought | 
out by Mr. Howe’s varied audi- | 
ence which questions him as to 

how the various processes and 

methods he saw affect the selling | 
of the product. To avoid becom- | 
ing a technical encyclopedia Mr. 

Howe brings a lot of interesting | 
literature back with him, which | 
is reprinted in the back of the | 
book for technical quick reference | 
purposes. 


DISTRIBUTING BOOK THROUGH TRADE 
PAPERS | 


It is not enough, however, to 
make the book readable. Unless 
steps are taken to get it to the 
clerks directly and in the right 
way the purpose of the edv_a- 
tiunal work is apt to be defeated. 
In the “Correspondence School in 
Kid Glove Salesmanship” — de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK a few 
months back—we saw how Fran- 
cis T. Simmons & Co. used their 
saleswomen to get the home ad- 
dresses of the clerks, and then at | 
regular intervals a post-card was | 
sent the “student” asking her if | 
no longer connected with the | 
glove department to write thé 
name of clerk who had succeeded 
her on the card. The same plan 
has been used by advertisers who | 
get out house-organs for the deal- | 
ers salespeople. The plan fol- | 
lowed by the Armstrong Cork 
Company, however, works through | 
the merchant himself on the the- | 
ory that by so doing considerable | 
advertising capital can be made of 
the educational work, and the | 
book is given prestige in the clerk’s | 
eyes because it was sent at his em- | 
ployer’s suggestion. 

The book is advertised in trade | 
papers reaching the dealers and 
buyers, page space being used to 
give the ad an atmosphere of im- 
portance. When the merchant re- 
plies—some idea as to how many 
replied can be imagined when the 
first ad pulled over 200 inquiries— 
the company sends him a copy of 
the book and a follow-up letter 
asking the merchant to co-operate 
in seeing that his clerks read the 
book, This letter is very brief and 
devoid of general selling argu- | 
ments. It is taken for granted that | 





the merchant already carries the | 
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Opens at 
a Touch 


A finger-pull opens the easy- 
gliding drawers of your 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Filing Equipment 


The steel drawers never warp, 
bind or stick; the roller bearings 
prevent screech, rumble and roar. 


All-steel or wood with steel in- 
teriors. 


Globe-Wernicke Filing »Equip- 
ment is mechanically perfect. 
You'll find it makes a difference. 


Write for Globe-Wernicke Cat- 
alog No. C9, of particular inter- 
est to the advertising man. 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co, 


Cincinnati 


Mfrs. of Built-to-Endure Filing Cab- 
inets, Sectional Bookcases, Safes, Sta- 
tioners’ Goods. 


Represented in over 2000 towns, but 

where not represented we deal direct. 

Freight always paid to your nearest 

railroad station. 

Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Washington, D. C. 
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line; if he doesn’t he hardly can 
read the letter without thinking 
about putting it in. The letter 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago we had the pleasure 
of sending you a copy of our book, 
“Told in the Store.” We beg to call 
your attention to the fact that every 
salesperson in the store is entitled to a 
copy. So won’t you send us their 
names on the enclosed post card; or 
at any rate indicate how many books 
you require so we can send the books 
to you for distribution? We believe 
the results will be mutually beneficial. 


ArMstTRONG CorK ComMPAny. 


“As a result of this trade-paper 
advertising and follow-up letter,” 
explained Mr. Prentiss, “we were 
able to get our line into a great 
many stores throughout the coun- 
try, and placed our book in the 
hands of 8,000 clerks. In all ex- 
cept a few cases we retained the 
names of these clerks for future 
follow-up educational work. Ten 
per cent of the merchants refused 
to give us the clerks’ names, but 
gladly handed our books to the 
salespeople selling the line. 

“Of course, it is pretty hard to 
know just what the results of the 
educational work have been. We 
do know, however, that scores of 
unsolicited letters have been re- 
ceived from merchants who ap- 
preciated the co-operation. We 
know furthermore, that ‘Told in 
the Store’ has been made the basis 
for a good many talks on lino- 
leum at conferences which are 
regularly held in most of the big 
stores.” 

‘ Obviously a booklet of this story 
kind is not always the best way to 
teach salespeople the selling points 
about your product. When a 
semi-technical article is to be de- 
scribed, for instance, thumb-nail 
pen and ink illustrations through 
the text are almost as essential, 
as in the Likly book “Hints for 
Retail Luggage Salesmen.” If the 
product is continually changing 
its talking points, as for instance, 
clothing, perhaps a helpful and in- 
teresting little house organ such 
as is issued by the Kahn Tailor- 
ing Company, of Indianapolis, has 
peculiar advantages. But no mat- 
ter what method is used it is ob- 
vious, as Mr. Woolley pointed out, 
that advertisers who overlook the 
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retail clerk in their Selling plans 
are overlooking a highly impor. 
tant factor. 

It is not enough to tell your 
salesmen to spend all the tim 
they can in explaining the line tg 
the merchant’s salespeople, 
Neither is it enough to hand oy 
catalogues and other advertising 
material to them, and expect i 
to be read. Some definite plan to 
concentrate on the clerk should 
be mapped out. This at least js 
the opinion of W. R. Hotchkin 
former advertising director of 
Gimbel Brothers, and before that 
with Wanamaker’s. In his pres- 
ent advisory work Mr. Hotchkin 
is in the confidence of nitmeroys 
big merchants and is in close touch 
with the situation. 

“It is only too evident,” said 
Mr. Hotchkin to the writer, “that 
the percentage of advertisers, es- 
pecially manufacturers of pat- 
ented articles, who appreciate the 
need of teaching the retail clerk 
the fundamental principles of sell- 
ing their articles is far too small. 
How some manufacturers can ex- 
pect a salesperson of questionable 
intelligence to be able to ‘sell’ a 
product so that it will stay sold 
and repeat, without so much asa 
word of help is a puzzle. Cer- 
tainly they don’t expect the store 
to assume the burden. I have 
long advocated educational book- 
lets, especially for the clerk, and 
while a few manufacturers seem 
to be waking to their opportunity, 
there should be many more.” 


College and School Advertising 
in Kansas 


The board of administration which 
manages the Kansas educational institu 
tions is advertising in one piece of copy 
the advantages of those schools in the 


Displayed lines are “Tui- 
tion Is Free to Kansas Students,” and 
“Small Incidental Fees.” The board 
manages every school, from the State 
university to the school for the deaf 
and the blind—nine institutions In @ 
Some of these, notably the agricultural 
college, have spent money for advertis: 
ing in previous years. 


newspapers. 


Tacco Varnish, made by The Tacco 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.,. has been fitted 
with the slogan, “A varnish that dries 
in five hours.” People who do their 
own varnishing are told through adver- 
tising that if Tacco is applied a 
dinner it is dry before supper. 
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An opportunity for 
a real lay-out man 


George Batten Company desires the ser- 
vices of an additional lay-out man. He 
must be of exceptional ability in strength 
and originality of handling. His experi- 
ence must be demonstrated by works 
rather than by words. Application must 
be made in writing only and accompanied 
by proofs of advertisements originated 
(not necessarily written) by him; a full 
statement of his record; also the salary 
desired. All communications considered 
in strict confidence and will be returned 
if no appointment for interview is made. 


George Batten Company 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 











Can Our Industries Find Their 


Raw Materials in America? 


Views of Authorities on a Vital Question 


ORRESPONDENCE which 
has reached Printers’ INK 
in the past month shows a deep 
concern on the part of manufac- 
turers as to the ability of this 
country to produce good substi- 
tutes for the raw materials which 
have been coming from abroad. 

Can we produce the chemical 
products which Germany has sup- 
plied and which enter into the pro- 
duction of a great array of our 
finished commodities? Can we 
make the chemicals manufacturers 
of photography supplies must 
have? ‘Can we approach the ex- 
cellence of the German dyes which 
have been relied upon for making 
our inks, our carbon papers, our 
textiles, etc., etc.? Can we pro- 
duce the drugs used in our vast 
drug trade? Can we find substi- 
tutes for the leather we have here- 
tofore gotten from France and 
from Russia? . These are only 
samples of the anxious queries. 

That we may, and that our man- 
ufacturers already with character- 
istic grit are looking for new 
sources of such supplies is evi- 
denced in many of the current 
trade and technical journals. 

It seems not unlikely that as a 
result of meeting this emergency, 
not a few important industries 
will begin to strike root in the 
New World soil. 


WE CAN USE OUR NEGLECTED RE- 
SOURCES 


Franklin K. Lane, secretary of 
the Interior, in an interview with 
the Electrical World, said: 

“The interference with manu- 
facturing caused by interruption 
of the flow of importations of 
many necessary raw materials 
may be overcome almost wholly 
by development of neglected re- 
sources in our country. The main 
difficulties to be overcome in or- 
der that the United States may 
make itself independent of the 
rest of the world in its manufac- 


tures are in the rearrangement of 
6 


the distribution system Necessary 
to the establishment of this inde. 
pendence. 

“It has been easier and perhaps 
cheaper,” Mr. Lane added, “to im. 
port mineral products and mate. 
rials from other countries than 
to go to the trouble and expense 
of developing our own resources 
of the same nature. Mr, Lane 
added that the suspension of 
ocean transportation will not 
mean disaster to eur industries 
but inevitable interruption to 
some extent. It means that some 
of the materials upon which great 
industries depend must be ob- 
tained from other sources. Im- 
porters, consumers and manufac. 
turers are making anxious in. 
quiries as to where they may find 
in the United States supplies 
of crude materials to replace 
the foreign supplies now shut 
off. This is the opportunity 
of the United States to free itself 
from dependence of its industries 
upon other countries, Business 
men are awakening to this fact.” 


WHERE LEATHER SUPPLIES CAN BE 
FOUND 


South America is looked upon 
as the source for a large part of 
the much-needed leather. Hide 
and Leather, issued August 22, 
says editorially: 

“Shoe manufacturers in the 
central West are making many in- 
quiries about leather, but buying 
conservatively and fighting ad- 
vances. This applies to buyers of 
leather of all kinds. All are strug: 
gling to buy freely at old prices 
and striving to avoid paying new 
figures. Leather buyers asseft 
that as our leather exports have 
ceased for the time being this 
should weaken the home markets. 
They also feel that before ne 
we shall be receiving the bulk 0 
South American hides, overlook- 
ing the fact that cattle slaughter 
in South America has. been cut- 
tailed on account of arrested 
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shipments of beef, to say nothing 
of prolonged cattle shortage in 
South America.” _ 

American ingenuity to uncover 
the sources of raw material and 
intelligent substitution of home 
products are suggested by The 
Boot and Shoe Recorder as fol- 
lows : “eke 

“American ingenuity is now be- 
ing directed in all the channels 
that have in any way been cur- 
tailed by foreign interference, and 
by the time the salesmen get out 
on the road pressing questions of 
future supplies will be solved. 
On a steamer leaving New York 
last week went twenty leather 
hunters into parts of South 
America not yet thoroughly 
combed of calfskins on the hoof. 

“With each steamer to Africa, 
Australia and Asia there will go 
out other men with the same pur- 
pose in mind. Trained chemists 
have already shown a number of 
American substitutes for Euro- 
pean dyestuffs, available for im- 


mediate use. The new sole mate- 
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non-animal substances 
will prove a boon to the trade, 
as will the fabric toppings and 
American substitutes for leather. 
These are the gloom dispellers 
for the weak-kneed—the real live, 
alert and keen members of the re- 
tail, wholesale and manufacturing 
trades look forward to a steady, 
worth-while shoe business for fall 
and winter.” 


HOW PUBLISHING BUSINESS IS 
AFFECTED 


Of the numerous raw materials 
which are directly concerned with 
the publishing business the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly has this to say: 

“On the manufacturing side the 
publishers are facing the results 
of the war blockade on imports. 
Shut off from the world’s supply 
of tin, England, the price of that 
metal has gone up in the last ten 
days by leaps and bounds, which 
means that linotype, monotype 
and allied alloys are going up in 
response. The week has seen a 


one hundred per cent rise in tin 


In all Youth’s Companion homes 


there are growing families. 


Growing fam- 


ilies want most, need most, consume most, 


buy most. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


New York Office 
910 Flatiron Building 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Office 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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in the New York market and a cent 
a pound raise in linotype metal. 
Which means that composing- 
rooms will husband their supplies 
and buy no more than they posi- 
tively have to till this abnormally 
high price falls off. 

“The paper outlook, since paper 
is not, like the type metals, cap- 
able of indefinite re-use, is more 
serious. Normally the United 
States is both an exporter and im- 
porter of paper, in about equal 
amounts, around one thousand 
tons a day. Unfortunately for 
the book trade, however, the im- 
ports largely represent book pa- 
pers.. Besides this we import 
largely the raw materials of our 
better grade papers in the forms 
of chemical wood pulp from Ger- 
many and rags from all over Eu- 
rope. A five per cent rise in news 
paper is already listed and an 
equal or greater rise in all book 
papers is immediately probable. 

“The likelihood is that this 
country will be supplying most of 
the world’s paper for some months 
to come, and that will mean pros- 
perity for our paper mills, and in- 


cidentally higher prices all along 
the line.” 


A SUGGESTION FROM THE METAL 
INDUSTRY 


Metal Industry rather backs up 
Secretary Lane quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article when it re- 
marks in an editorial: 

“In the metal finishing world 
there is considerable apprehension 
as to the future relating to lac- 
quers and other finishing com- 
pounds that require fusel oil and 
amyl acetate for their make up. 

“It seems as though now would 
be a good time for some of the 
distilleries to turn their attention 
to the exterior decoration of man- 
kind rather than internal, and 
produce these products. If, as we 
understand, fusel oil may be made 
from potato starch, why should 
not this industry be encouraged 
and fusel oil become a staple of 
home industry? 

“While ‘no country can ulti- 
mately benefit by any such world- 
wide disorder as is now taking 
place, it is reasonable to suppose 
that some temporary, at least, in- 
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crease in American manufactures 
will be noticed in the j : 
future.” — 

Printers, photo-engravers and 
paper-makers will undoubtedly 
suffer in some degree as a result 
of the cessation of the export of 
raw materials by the warring na- 
tions, but The American Printe 
sees light ahead and says: 

“Nearly every mail lately has 
brought in announcements that 
because of scarcity of ingredients 
heretofore imported that are used 
in printing processes, all previous 
quotations of prices have been 
withdrawn. It applies particular- 
ly to dry colors and chemicals 
used in the manufacture of print- 
ing inks, and chemicals used by 
photo-engravers and paper-mak- 
ers. 

“Readjustments will according. 
ly have to be made, but there is 
no occasion for alarm. Millions 
of men in other countries engaged 
in destruction cannot help but cre- 
ate a large demand for the prod- 
ucts of those of us who are de- 
voting ourselves to construction. 
It is a lamentable thing to have to 
profit by the misfortunes of others, 
yet the result of the war abroad 
cannot help but be of at least 
temporary economic advantage to 
business at home.” 

What will be the final result in 
this question of where the raw 
materials will come from is an- 
swered for the diverse lines which 
the field of photography involves 
by American Photography as fol- 
lows: 

“The final result is very sure to 
be advantageous to the American 
manufacturers. It will be many 
years, if ever, before the factories 
of Germany are able to work 
again on their previous scale of 
low wages for efficient labor, if 
the war is at all prolonged, and 
we may therefore hope to see the 
American manufacture of heavy 
chemicals, developers, optical 
glass, dyes, photographic papef, 
etc. developed to a degree sufi 
cient to supply the normal needs 
of American consumers.” 


Horace G. Myers, president of the 
Myers Advertising Agency, Rochester, 
° Y., and one of the founders of the 
Rochester Ad Club, died August 26. 
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a 
Ty) Publishers— 
Mail Order Houses— 
Large Catalog Users— 
Consumers of Economical Rotary 


Presswork: 





Presses are printing one of the largest and 
best-known weekly magazines and the many- 
paged catalog of a nation-famous mail-order house. 
Shortly we will be running more rotaries (print- 
ing either one or two colors on all pages)— installed 
as required to meet our customers’ special needs 
as to sizes, etc. We are prepared to install presses 
for any responsible house whose editions are large 
enough to warrant this. 

Furthermore, we can place at each customer’s 
disposal our immense equipment of Miehle flat-bed 
one and two color presses, of the latest type and 
largest sizes; our efficiency composing-room, with 
its many linotype and monotype machines, its wide 
equipment of modern types; our electrotyping, 
binding and plate-making facilities. 

We request your, investigation of this great 
modern plant of ours—to acquaint yourself with 
our methods which spell economy: for so many 
large concerns in your line. 


TT Frese our swift-running Modern Web Rotary 





Publishers Printing Company 


Specialists in Modern Printing 
207-217 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York 


See yarn Lee 
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Ask your printer 
—he knows! 
E KNOWS that the suc- 


cess or failure of Sales and 
Circularizing Letters is due, in 
great measure, to the character of 
the letter sheets upon which the 
letters are written. 


He knows that for every business 
a specific Quality, Color, Weight 
sod Finish of Letter Paper will 
be found most efficient and pro- 
ductive. And through long ex- 
perience and familiarity he knows 
that 


Eqcre A A WaitinG 


‘MARKED A Pe © S$ WATER MARKED 
FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 


are not only of proven Quality 
and Merit, but that among the 
Thirty-Four “Eagle A” Bond 
Papers there is a Quality, Color, 
Weight and Finish for every busi- 
ness purpose. 


So ask your printer about 
an “Eagle A” Bond Paper 
that will make your letters 
100% efficient. He knows. 


You, too, can determine which Bond 
Paper will best serve your purpose by 
sending for our portfolio—‘‘How to 
Buy Business Correspondence Paper.’ 
It contains an analysis of the best paper 
usages by Advertising Men and Shrewd 
Paper Buyers—also samples of ‘Eagle 
A” Bond Papers adaptable to your use 
—and points the way to increased re- 
sults from Letters 


American-Writing-Paper-Co. 
31 Main Street 


Holyoke 
Massachusetts 





Articles Published 9) 


Export Selling 


[tz will be of particular interest 

at this time tor manufacturers 
to recall that Printers’ Inx has 
published a large number of prac. 
tical articles on export selling, A 
partial list published in thre 
years follows: 


“How Americans May Captur 
Maiket Laid Open by War 
W + Wyman, Manager, kx rt 

= Ink Company (day, 


“South Africa Offers Big Sales Oppor. 
7 fl by John Chapman (July 1s, 
“‘Peculiarities of the Canadian Market” 
by Frank H. Brown (May 21, 1918, 
“How Swiss Government Backs Up 
Dealers” (Apr. 16, 1914), 
arketing Conditions in South Africa” 

(Apr. 9, 1914). 

“American Products in New South 
Wales” (Apr®-9, 1914). 

“Methods and Policies of the New Eng. 
land Shoe Manufacturers.” Based on 
Interview with 14 Leading Manufac- 
turers (Apr. 2, 1914). 

“Jamaican Attitude Toward American 
Goods” (Mar. 19, 1914). 

“Sampling for Foreign Trade” (Mar. 


Rules that Hurt Trade,” by 
ugh M. Kahler, of the Procter & 
Collier Company (Mar. 19, 1914), 
“Women of India Like American 
Goods,” by Consul Henry D. Baker 
(Feb. 26, 1914). 

“Getting Mail-Orders from China,” by 
E. Carleton Baker (Feb. 19, 1914), 
“United States to Work with Export- 

ers’ (Feb. 19, 1914). 
“Nearby Neglected Markets,” by Joho 
Chapman (Feb. 19, 1914). 
“Special Department for Export Ad 
vertising” (Editorial) (Feb. 5, 1914). 
“Cashing In On the Panama Canal,” by 
Hugh M. Kahler, of the Procter 
Collier Company (Feb. 5, 1914). 
“Condition o illette Safety Razor 
Company” (Feb. 5, 1914). : 
“Crooked Schemes That Beset Foreign 
a by Walter F. Wyman, 
ager, Export Dept., Carter’s Ink Com 
any (Jan. 15, 1913). : f 
oints on Space Bu ing in Forel 
Papers,” by Hugh M. ahler, of the 
Procter & Collier Company (Jan. 8 


1914), 

“Neglected Markets. in the United 
me by John Chapman (Dec. %, 
913). 


1 
“Is Your Trade-Name Fit for Foreig 
Work?” by Roger McConnell (Nov. 
13, 1913). a 
Conditions in South Afric 


; ). 2 
“Neglected Markets in the United 
States,” by John Chapman (Hawaii) 
(Oct. 30, 19138). 
“Side-Lights by an Ad Man from 
India” (Oct. 28, 1913). i 
“Neglected Markets in the United 
States,” by John Chapman (Porto 
Rico) (Aug. 28, 1918). 


“é 
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“Winning Out Against Obstacles in For- 
We Feld,” by John Chapman (Mar. 
1913). . 
schemes That Have Won Foreign 
Trade,” by Frank Lamkin (Feb. 20, 
1913). 
“Russians as Buyers of American 
Goods” (Feb. 13, 1913). 4 
“The Window as a Medium in Eng- 
land,” by Thomas Russell (Feb. 13, 


918). 

<ierieas Methods in Asia” (Jan. 9, 

13). 

ek America as a Coming Producer” 
(Feb. 18, 1913). 

“Novelty Advertising in India” (Dec. 
11, 1913). i 

“Don’t Send Catalogues to China” 
(Dec. 26, 1912). 

“American Advertising in Jamaica and 
Panama,” by R. A. Foley (Sept. 12, 
1912). : 

“Americans Learning How to Get South 
American Trade” (Sept. 5, 1912). 
“Prime Factors in Getting Canadian 
Trade,” by L, R. Greene, of Sherwin- 
Williams Company (Aug. 15, 1912). 
— in urkey” (Aug. 1, 

1912). 

“Exports Pass Billion Dollar Mark” 
July 25, 1912). 

“Secretary Knox on South American 
Trade Outlook,” by Philander C. 
Knox, Secretary of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (July 18, 1912). 

“Is the Canadian Market Escaping?” 
by F. H. Rowe (May 16, 1912). 

Jinning the French Market a Fine 
* by J. A. Payant, Adv. Megr., 
Shaw-Walker Company (Feb. 22, 

1912). 
“How German Manetamorere Keep 
aempftert (Feb. 1, 


Posted,” by W. 
1912) 


“How Studebaker Got and Kept Foreign 
Trade,” by A. T. Cathcart, Stude- 
fan Brothers Company (Jan. 18, 
1912). 

“Staking Out Advertising Claims” (Edi- 
torial) (Nov. 30, 1911). 

“Winning Export Trade by Calling 
Bluff,” by I. E, Cornell (Nov. 23, 


“What "the English Buy” (Noy. 16, 


911). 

“Omega Oil’s Success Abroad” (Oct. 
26, 1911). 

“As Argentine Republic Sees Us” (Oct. 
12, 1911). 


Readers who have bound vol- 
umes will find these references of 
especial value at this time. Print- 
ERs’ INK is not able to supply 
copies of issues mentioned above, 
the editions having been ex- 
hausted. 


Big Ad to Feature Customers 


Makers of the Bartell pocket for 
men’s clothes, the Bartell Patent Pocket 
Company of New York, recently used 
a double-page spread in a trade journal 
to feature a list of wholesale clothing 
manufacturers who use the ‘product. 

, The list embraced 34 cities and towns 
in Great Britain; 23 in the United 
States and 8 in Canada. 





Advertising Agents 
Can Successfully Solicit 
A Brewer’s Account 


With Our 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


We have produced a most un- 
usual newspaper campaign for 
the local brewer—a series of 
exceptional, illustrated adver- 
tisements for bottled beer that 
approach the public from every 
angle of appeal. 








The campaign is strong at 
every point—exceptional in il- 
lustrations and copy. It will: 
increase the sales of the brand 
advertised, create added pres- 
tige and popularity for the 
brand, build up a home con- 
sumption of the brand—over- 
come local prejudice against 
beer and create a favorable at- 
titude toward beer. 


The campaign has so much 
real, obvious merit—it has prov- 
en so successful in actual prac- 
tice—that an advertising agent 
having it to offer should be 
able to successfully solicit the 
advertising account of one of 
his loca! brewers. 


We are prepared to co-oper- 
ate with responsible agents 
throughout the country who 
will undertake the solicitation 
of a local brewer’s account, on 
the basis of our supplying our 
campaign at a fixed price. 


Century Advertising 
Service Company 
39. West 32nd Street - New York, 
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Is Copy Becoming More 
Tactful? 


Why the Direct Command to “Buy 

Now!” and the Like Is Based on 

a Fallacy—Advertisers Who Are 

“Walking Softly’ and Asking 

Pertinent Questions That Select 

the Eligible Buyers 

By G. D. Crain, Jr. 
“ORDER To-day!” 
“Do It Now!” 

“Don't Take Substitutes!” 

These and other less vociferous 
examples of the “direct com- 
mand,” which copy writers have 
relied upon for a long time to 
bring the reader of the ad from 
the point of interest and possibly 
desire to action, are becoming 
less numerous. Readers not only 
of the advertising pages of the 
magazines, but also of the news- 
papers, have doubtless noted the 
more diplomatic and tactful form 
of the suggestions, and have won- 
dered whether the “big stick” has 
been laid aside for good. 

Certain writers on advertising 
and selling have laid down the 
rule that the command is one of 
the most effective methods which 
are open to the salesman or the 
advertiser. But no salesman who 
has been called upon to meet a 
prospective customer—whose nat- 
ural attitude is that of resistance, 
remember—believes that such ad- 
vice can be taken without a lib- 
eral pinch of salt. The salesman 
who can make his argument, point 
his final selling appeal and then 
say. “Sign here!” and get away 
with it, is the exception. In most 
cases it is necessary to put it up 
to the buyer of the commodity 
persuasively, even gently; and 
while cleverness and_ persistence 
are the main requirements for 
closing, the forceful command is 
hardly required in most cases. 

Human nature, as a matter of 
fact. is not calculated to respond 
easily to the command. The im- 
perative form, of course, may be 
used to suggest, as well as to 
command, and to appeal as well 
as to exhort. But the less violent 
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modés can ‘be ‘better expressed jn 
some other fashion than by the 
bald, blunt and unhesitating jp. 
perative. 

The desire on the part of adver. 
tisers to avoid seeming too force. 
ful and arbitrary in their demand 
upon the consumer may be re 
sponsible for the fact that many 
of them are turning to the que. 
tion as a means of getting the 
same result. In fact, the interto. 
gation seems to offer much 
greater opportunity for skilfyl 
handling than the command, since 
there are many kinds of questions, 
and each has a different use, 

For example, there is the rhe 
torical question, as it is called, 
which requires no answer. Such 
a question simply states what js 
generally regarded as a fact in an 
interrogatory form, and gets the 
advantage of asking the question 
and calling up the mental response 
without the necessity of stating 
the answer. This enables the ad- 
vertiser to score his point just as 
clearly and definitely with a ques- 
tion as he could do if he used the 
direct statement and _ underlined 
its every word. 

When the Franklin Automobile 
Company asks, in a rather re- 
strained way, “Why blame the 
tire-maker ?” it gets the attention 
and the effect which would have 
been secured by “Don’t blame the 
tire-maker!” without the possi- 
bility of offending the reader who 
insists that the tire manufacturer 
is responsible for most of his 
troubles. 

BUSINESS-LIKE QUERY OF SOUTHERN 
CYPRESS ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of New 
Orleans, might sav, “Don't Re- 
nlace Rotten Wood with Wood 
That Will Rot!” and would 
doubtless have impressed a good 
many readers. But in the inter- 
est of letting the prospective cus- 
tomer draw his own conclusions, 
the association asks in its maga 
zine copy. “Why Replace Rotten 
Wood with Wood. That Will 
Rot?” If there is any answer, it 
would be in the mind of the read- 
er, who could easily say, “Well, 
that plan wouldn’t be a logical 
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stion J. Shepherd Clark Co., 

yonse 126 Liberty St., 

<a City 

ating 

e ad: Gentlemen: 

St as Knowing that this Company has been a consistent advertiser in 
ques- "El Comercio" for many years with very satisfactory results and that we 

d th are receiving inquiries from all Spanish-speaking countries where "El 

4 ¢ Comercio" circulates, the inguirers mentioning thet they have seen our ade 
lined vertisement in this publication, the writer on his last trip covering ell 


of South America and part of the West Indies was interested in ascértaining 
bil how "B] Comercio" is considered by the merchants in the countries visited. 
opie 
We are pleased to inform you that in practically every case the 
writer found "El Comercio" on the desks or in the files of every merchant, 
commercial organization, hoard of trade, hotel and club reading rooms, in- 
cluding the reading rooms of the American consular representatives. 


We attribute many sales made by us exclusively to the advertise~- 
ments we carry in "El Comercio", and believe that this publicetion is high- 
ly thought of and frequently referred to by all of the merchants the writer 
called upon. ~ 

Yours very. truly, 


Begen February, 1882) INERY CO., Ltd. 


port Dept. 
MEB.DeO 
You can find no better guide than experience. 
Therefore, you should profit by the experience of others. 
When a number of people agree to that which is best, there is no better 
lead for you to follow. 


Persistence Means Success, Advertisers Stick to “El Comercio.” : | 





3 Advertisers from 30 to 39 years. 
20 Over 25 years 88 Over 15 years 82 Over 5 years 
| 82 Over 20 years 54 Over 10 years 151 Over 3 years 





“EL Comercio” “the pioneer journal” in the field, has-been the best medium between 
the United States and Spanish-speaking countries for nearly Forty Years, and can 
put you into touch with the buyers throughout Spanish America, the Spanish 
Colonies, the West Indies, Mexico, the Philippines, etc. 

Write us at once, mentioning ‘’Printers’ Ink,"’ for further information regarding this 
enormous market. We are prepared to render valuable and efficient service to our 


advertisers, 


Fortieth Year— ‘11, COMERCIO 


99 
Published by J. Shepherd Clark Co, 


126 Liberty Street New York City 
Burnet L. Clark, President 


— Established 1875 
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WAR EFFECTS! 


\ N JHILE we have to pay more for many 
things, on account of the War of 
Nations, our factories in 


NEW ENGLAND 


will find a demand that will drive them to 
their capacity. The thousands of factories 
in these Six Northern States, which manv- 





facture one-seventh of the entire country’ j 


productions, will have a pay-roll that will 
increase the prosperity of nearly every city, 
town and village in New England. 


Prosperity brings increased demands for 
comforts and luxuries, and makes them 
necessities. 


Advertise your goods this fall in the local 
dailies in New England and reap your 
share of its benefits. 


Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury, Ct.,Republica 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Burlington,Vt.,FreePres 
Bridgeport,Ct.,Telegram Manchester,N.H.,¥riae™ 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 


Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford site 
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one. How can I get around it?” 

Letting the reader do the think- 
ing is stimulated by the question, 
and this is of course one of the 
chief advantages secured by the 
advertiser. If the manufacturer 
wants to start the man to whom 
he is advertising along a new line 
of thought, he can do it better by 
means of a question than any 
other way. The Kahn Tailoring 
Company, of Indianapolis, evi- 
dently thought so when in adver- 
tising its made-to-measure busi- 
ness to retail clothiers it put the 
proposition up to the dealer by 
asking, “Are You Letting the Big- 
gest Fish Escape?” It might have 
insisted that the dealer was letting 
the big fish—the buyer of custom 
tailoring—get away, but it realized 
that the dealer who agreed with 
the unwritten answer to the ques- 
tion would be more nearly con- 
vinced than if a direct statement 
had been shot at him. 


SKILFULLY PUT QUESTIONS 


The question serves another 
purpose. It automatically selects 
the audience to which the ad is 
addressed. The manufacturer of 
a specialty which he knows will 
appeal to a comparatively small 
percentage of the readers of the 
mediums he is using can save ef- 
fort all around by using a hea 
which will catch the eye of the 
person who is really interested in 
his proposition, while slipping past 
that of the reader who isn’t a 
prospect. 

“Are You a Forgetter?” obvi- 
ously is addressed to those who 
would be interested in memory- 
training; while “Going to Build?” 
will attract the attention only of 
those who will sooner or later 
be in the market for the products 
of the Chicago Millwork Supply 
Company, which heads its ad with 
the significant question quoted. 

One trade-paper ad which ap- 
peared not long ago, it happened, 
consisted entirely of questions. 
There was not a single answer to 
any of them, as far as the eye 
could see, but it is a safe bet that 
the advertiser, no less a house 
than Lord & Taylor, registered 
more strongly with those salient 
interrogations than if it had load- 





Worcester 
Mass. 


Makes 


in her 700 factories 
Onttotht rey 
othing 
Elevators fat 
Grinding weekly 
: Wheels Pay 
ooms 
Pressed steel Envelope 
helps 
to 
Valentines make 
an 
hundreds of Worcester 
other things. prosperous. 


The 
Evening 
Gazette 


is Worcester’s leading advertis- 
ing medium. More circulation 
in Worcester and the immedi- 
ate shopping zone than any 
other Worcester daily— BAR 
NONE. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


WARS 


and rumors of wars have no ter- 
rors for the manufacturer who 
improves the opportunities pre- 
sented to him at the present 
time and advertises his product 
through the newspapers of New 
England. 


The Sentinel 


Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts 


will carry your story to the pur- 
chasing class of this section, 
consisting of more than 100,000 
people who make this city the 
center of their trade. Your ad- 
vertisement in the SENTINEL 
will secure the co-operation of 
the dealers and increase your 
sales. 
Let us prove this statement. 

'ULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
Boston New York Chicago 
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TWO PAPERS | ed up the page with an indictment 


| of the proposition at which it was 


Read for information. National aiming. This is what the hosie 


advertisers who enter the Pitts- | house said to the retailer. 

Sa 
burgh - need them. . | close of the heavy summer fe 
The Pittsburgh Gazette Times | W"*". dealers were taking stock 

| and figuring un results: 
Morning and Sunday | “What did your inventory show? 
Pittsburgh Chronicle “The odds and ends of half a 
dozen or more indifferent and un. 
Telegraph branded lines, which can barely 

Evening except Sunday be given away— 

“Or a nice, clean, salable stock 
of ‘Onyx’ Hosiery, which can be 
filled out and brought up to date 


. ° , 4 2”? 
Flat Combination Rate at a moments notice! 


, That was all; but didn’t the re. 
22 4c. Per Agate Line tailer who answered the question 


frankly to himself create the best 

kind of sales argument for Lord 

& Taylor’s goods, if he was in the 

condition suggested bv the seconé 
Urban E. Dice, | paragraph? 

Foreign Advertising Manager, The direct command and the 

Pittsburgh, Penna, | thundering exhortation may have 

J55 i vilberdine, their places in advertising, and 

5 Fifth Avenue, | may drive people to do things 

j Ap casc mi ia they don’t want to do; but the 

919 Mallers’ Bldg., Chicago. polite suggestion, the tactful in- 

Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. | quiry and the diplomatic inference 

_s*d:s are likely to pile up a good many 

more scores in a season’s run. 


Co-operation and 100% efficiency 
" offered. Include them in your 
ist. 





for both papers’ when the same 
copy appears in consecutive is- | 
sues. For further information 
write 


—=—mawvcovasrorn 
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There ~ no waste to the Increase in Sears-Roebuck 
circulation of Business 


Vice-President Loeb, of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., says: “Our August sales 
will show a fair increase and September 
sales will show a big increase because 


much of the business that ordinarily 


comes in August has to be carried for- 
ward on account of the rush of orders, 
especially in the grocery lines. We are 


increasing our forces right along and 


i i i . 4 if we could get right away all the 
hise ee of instruction and is sit satisfactory additional help we need our 


chased only by people who recognize an | August sales would break all monthly 
actual need for its advice and counsel in | records. 


matters of health and right living. “We issue catalogues to 1,000,000 

is read f it Thing ae! eople every two months. The July 1 cata- 
Py See eee to cover. cal ove prices are still in effect and we 
in a place and at a time when the mind | cannot issue the next catalogue until 
of the reader has leisure to consider the | well along in September, because it will 


: . take us that long to catch up with our 
a the a orders. The next catalogue will have 


Sn . to carry higher prices, of course, but we 
fe ne in PHYSICAL | jaye not lost anything on the July 
URE is delivered at the psychol- | grocery schedule because we had pro- 


ogical moment. tected ourselves in advance, as usual.” 


—Boston News Bureau. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
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Ebersole With Dunlap-Ward 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager Morris R. Ebersole, who for seven 


years, until recently, was manager of 
We are members of the the copy department of the Chicago of- 


i : . fice of the J. Walter Thompson Com 
Audit Bureau of Circulation cay. is now associated with the Dunlap 


Jard Advertising Company, Chicago. 
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Wont Use Mediums Admitting 
“Fakes” 


Easton, Pa., August 12, 1914, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

A certain great newspaper in a _cer- 
tain great city has recently been 
publishing _ the advertising of a certain 
“consumptior: cure” that the promoter 
claims will not only prevent tuberculosis 
if taken in time but will cure ‘many 
advanced cases.” , 

Affidavits appear in _the newspaper 
and in the follow-up, telling of “‘mirac- 
ulous cures” and advising the reader 
that the accepted pet of having cage 

ives change climates is merely a 
rase—that “the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe did not make the air dif- 
ferent in one place from what he did 
in another.” ; 4 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
if this advertising doctor had really 
discovered the remedy for which medi- 
cal science has searched in vain for 
generations, he would be recognized 
forthwith by his profession as a great 
benefactor of the human race, and the 
newspaper first discovering him would 
have a wonderful scoop. 

Yet in this day, when there is much 
tak in our conventions about truth and 
honesty in advertising, this certain 
newspaper, one of the great lovers and 
defenders of the people, defends its 
practice of lending aid to the advertiser 
of the “consumption cure,’’ declares it 
believes in the merit of the article and 
quietly goes on taking its share of the 
revenue that comes from the slim 
purses of trusting consumptives. 

It even sends to me, in defense of 
ig attitude, the affidavit containing 
the advertising doctor’s ignorant state- 
ment that the air is no different in one 
place from what it is in another. 

All honor to Printers’ INK for its 
great work in getting the laws in the 
various States covering misrepresenta- 
tion in advertising. But the reform 
movement does not seem so far to 
have pierced the hippopotamus hide of 
some well-to-do publishers. 

It seems to me that it is strictly up 
to the advertisers of the better class 
if confidence-wrecking advertising is to 
be eliminated quickly. We can _ sub- 
stantially increase the efficiency of 
straightforward advertising by giving 
the solar plexus punch to the other 
kind without furthe: ado. 

JI appeal to every advertising man 
with pride in his calling to lay out 
for his “missionary work” the writing 
of letters of protest every time out- 
Tageous advertisements come to his at- 
tention. Let us make it c‘ear to pub- 
lishers that they must choose whom 
they will serve. 

e have preached and resoluted long 
enougk and our solemn declarations 
will become jokes if we do not now 
use the mailed fist. I do not control 
an enormous appropriation but from 
this time on I shall take the flat-footed 
stand that no publisher who is a 
friend to the fakir need solicit our 
business; and he will be told that in 
language that he will have no difficulty 
in understanding. 


S. Rotanp Hatt. 





The Express 
Portland, Maine 
Leads 


in circulation all other Portland 
dailies combined. 

The EXPRESS is the only 
afternoon daily, and goes into 
more than nine out of every ten 
Portland homes. 

The EXPRESS carries by far 
the greatest volume of adver- 
tising, display and_ classified, 
because it gives the greatest re- 
sults to advertisers, 

The EXPRESS not only 
covers Portland, but all the sur- 
rounding cities and towns. 

Try out your campaign in 
Portland, Maine’s greatest city, 
and biggest jobbing center. Use 
the EXPRESS to carry your 
advertising. It will show re- 
sults. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








YOUR LINOTYPE 


MOTOR DRIVEN 
individually 


Means 
A DAILY POWER SAVING 


Ask for Circular 3500 


The Holtzer-Cabet Elec. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. and Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t While our atten- 
Forget the Le athagecnee upon 
e€ momentous 
Home Market events on the 
other side of the ocean, and we 
are planning ways and means of 
shouldering the _ responsibility 
which has been forced upon us, 
it will not do to forget that the 
great majority of our citizens are 
going about their business just 
the same. The manufacturer who 
finds his supply of raw material 
approaching the danger point, or 
his outlet overseas blockaded; 
who reads in his financial journal 
of readjustments here, there and 
elsewhere; who spends his lunch 
hour discussing the neutrality of 
Government purchased ships, and 
gives over his evening to the cen- 
sored cable dispatches; is apt to 
get the idea that the whole social 
fabric is beginning to unravel. 
The feeling is perfectly natural, 
but it is only necessary to look 
at the armies of youngsters 
marching back to school to prove 
that it is unfounded. 
The Stock Exchange is closed; 
but the schools are open, the rail- 


INK 


roads maintain the same sche. 
ules, the lawyers go on trying the 
same cases and instituting ney 
ones, architects and engineers 
are figuring specifications, pricks 
are laid, beams are placed, an 
buildings are painted, the hum of 
mowing machine and binder tise 
from the farms. None of thoy 
things can happen without start. 
ing demand for something — 
shoes and clothes, iron and steq 
and rubber, household goods ané 
furniture, office equipment, food 
products. The home market js 
not prostrate; at the most it js 
only economizing, and a policy of 
economy means an ultimate jp. 
crease of buying power. 

Of course we know that there 
are many people out of work, bit 
there are indications that that 
condition will adjust itself—per. 
haps not entirely to normal, but 
close to it. Where some con- 
cerns are forced to suspend, oth- 
ers will expand. Only last week 
a manufacturer of cutlery and 
stamped metal goods from the 
Middle West came to New York, 
and thoroughly combed Bridge 
port, New London and Stamford 
in search of operatives. He needs 
men so badly that he is willing to 
take them practically untrained, 
provided they know something 
about working in metal. 

As Printers’ INK 
week: 

“The idea of capturing foreign , 
markets is one that may well fire 
the imagination, but how many 
American manufacturers can 
claim to have captured fifty per 
cent, or even twenty-five per cent, 
of the wonderful- market within 
our own domain? The war ex- 
citement should not be permitted 
to divert attention from the un- 
precedented opportunity to culti- 
vate intensively the undeveloped 
demand unquestionably existing 
at home.” 


When 


said last 


‘If diversity of 


investment 1s 4 


Sampling good __ financial 
Must Stop policy, the same 
reasoning applies to advertising. 
No man can foresee all the possi- 
bilities which may suddenly com- 
bine to make part of his t 
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sources temporarily useless. If 
then he has something else to fall 
hack upon he is in much better 
shape than if he has placed his 
sole dependence upon a single 
source of profit. 

Events growing out of the war 
have illustrated the principle most 
forcibly in the case of certain 
manufacturers who have been de- 
pending upon sampling as an im- 
portant element in their sales pol- 
ices. Prominent among them 
are manufacturers of tooth paste, 
of proprietary medicines, of inks, 
and other products chemically 
synthesized. In many of those 
products, ingredients are used 
which are imported from  Ger- 
many, and which cannot be ob- 
tained as yet in this country. It 
is obvious that, in order to con- 
serve the supply for the consumer 
demand already created, sampling 
must stop. And, in one case at 
least, stopping the sampling 


means the entire cessation of ‘the 
concern’s promotional work. It 
must subsist upon the demand al- 
ready secured for its product, or 


start a different type of cam- 
paign from the very beginning. 

Sampling as a correlative part 
of a well-ordered campaign, has 
a standing which few are in- 
clined to dispute. For certain 
products it has been found an al- 
most indispensable means of turn- 
ing indecision into quick sales. 
But, standing alone, a sampling 
campaign has disadvantages which 
can only be overcome by using 
other media in connection with 
it, Then, when the sampling stops 
for any reason, the whole adver- 
tising campaign does not cease 
with it. 

Most of the concerns whose 
sampling campaigns have col- 
lapsed were wise enough to for- 
tify themselves with advertising 
in standard mediums. They are 
not now obliged to take up an en- 
tirely new line of sales effort, lest 
they be left at the mercy of com- 
petitors, and are finding that the 
public will not necessarily forget 
them now that the samples must 
g0 into regular stock. At the very 
Worst they are only obliged to 
slow down, while the concern 
which has relied upon a sampling 
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campaign as its sole bid to obtain 
much desired new business must 
stop. 

When Se- The _announce- 
ment by the Brit- 
crecy Breeds i) Prime Min- 
Suspicion ister’ that the 


censorship on news is shortly to 
be lifted, indicates that the Gov- 
ernment has learned very speedily 
that good will does not thrive on 
secrecy. It is a lesson which some 
of our big business mgn on this 
side of the water have been slow 
to learn, though it is as true in 
peace as in war. Rightly or 
wrongly, the public has come to 
believe itself entitled to know the 
facts, whether they have to do 
with military operations or busi- 
ness organizations, and suppres- 
sion of the facts leads at once to 
the conclusion that something is 
wrong. 

In a state of war, any lack of 
popular support becomes instant- 
ly manifest because it is likely to 
be serious. The “public be 
damned” policy may work well 
enough in autocratic Russia, but 
liberal England is finding it a 
handicap. It has worked no bet- 
ter in democratic America, where 
the rank and file is quite gener- 
ally aware of the fact that in the 
end it must pay thé bill, and is 
quite prone to demand what for. 

The British Government is find- 
ing out that there is a definite re- 
lationship between full publicity 
and popular support, and that se- 
crecy breeds doubt, if not actual 
suspicion. If American “Big 
Business” had only discovered 
the ‘same thing years ago, there 
would be less threatening legisla- 
tion pending at Washington, and 
fewer investigations of corporate 
misdoings, actual and _ alleged. 
The remedy is the same remedy 
we have been pointing out all 
along; the creation of good will 
through the right sort of public- 
ity. The need for public support 
in time of war may be more im- 
mediate, but it is not more funda- 
mental. Mr. Asquith’s declara- 
tion is a recognition of the power 
of advertising which American 
business men would do well to 
ponder. 
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The exposition of 
nationally adver- 

Cut Prices tised goods re- 
Unnecessary cently held by 
the J. L.. Hudson Company, of 
Detroit, and described elsewhere 
in this issue, is a most conspicu- 
ous proof that it is not necessary 
to cut prices in order to do busi- 
ness. We may safely assume 
that the other department stores 
in Detroit were not asleep, and 
that there was no lack of cut- 
price appeals while the Hudson 
store was making its stand for 
quality and prestige at standard 
prices. The July sales increase of 
thirty per cent over last year 
speaks’ for itself, and gives some 
indication as to the ,relative,.im- 
portance of cut prices and stand- 
ard values in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. 

The cut-price department store 
acknowledges the power of na- 
tional advertising when it uses 
the prestige of advertised goods 
as a bait to induce the purchase 
of unknown goods. The Hudson 
concern has acknowledged the 
power of national advertising by 
co-operating with it, and has dis- 
covered that the allurements of 
cut prices are more than offset by 
the confidence which is reposed 
in standard goods of known value 
at the regular price. More de- 
partment stores might discover the 
same thing to the profit of all 
concerned, including the public. 


Proves 


“There isa grow- 
Advertise- ing demand for 
ments While good  advertise- 
You Wait ment writers. 
The literary qual- 

ity of advertising matter is con- 
stantly rising. Business writing 
as a profession will pay some 
writers better than the writing of 
short stories, editorials, novels, 
etc.” Thus we are introduced to 
a new department, of “Advertise- 
ment Writing and Criticism,” in 
The Editor, a journal for literary 
workers published at Ridgewood, 
N. J. -The department has been 
inaugurated, it is asserted, “be- 
cause the profession of adver- 
tisement writing offers such in- 
viting fields to writer folk, and 
because the rewards are so great 
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in proportion to the effort re. 
quired.” 

It is so easy to write adver 
tisements, you know. Listen , 
moment : 

“The work can be carried: on 
very well at home without othe 
equipment than that of any com. 
petent writer. Moreover, it is dj. 
rectly in the line of progress for 
literary aspirants. The training 
and experience will be valuable 
It is believed that fiction writers 
might well turn to the advertis- 
ing field as an exercise for their 
talents and as a source of income 
while acquiring technique and 
gathering a public for the poss- 
bly more fascinating work of 
story “writing.” 

We believe that The Editor is 
acustomed to warn its subscribers 
against attempts to base descrip- 
tions of Mediterranean scenery 
upon the half-tones in Cook's 
Tour folders. Yet the aspirant 
for literary honors can do that 
far easier than he. can dash off 
an advertisement for Heinz 
Pickles or Campbell’s Soups (and 
sell it), even after eating a whole 
case of the goods. We hope it 
will not be necessary to include 
a bunch of rejection slips in the 
equipment of a well-organized ad- 
vertising agency. 


Cincinnati Club’s New Officers 
After a hot campaign between duly 
nominated “Red” and “Blue” tickets, 
in which the latter captured every office 
except the presidency, the Cincinnati 
Advertisers’ Club elected officers for 
the year as follows: : 
President, Albert De Montluzin (te 
elected); first vice-president, Bert Alex- 
ander; second vice-president, C. S. Clark; 
financial secretary, J. R. Tomlin; re 
cording secretary, Melville Snowden; 
treasurer, W. F. Chambers; board of 
governors, W. B. Holliday, Ben Miel- 
ziner, T. J. Kiphart, A. S. Crawford, 
Joseph Schmidt and C, Lee Downey. 
The election was_ held in conjunction 
with one of the Women’s Advertising 
Club, whose members attended as the 
guests of the men’s organization. 


“Crystal Domino” Demonstra- 


tions in Chicago 
The American Sugar_ Refining Com- 


pany is advertising Crystal Domino 
granulated sugar in Chicago by special 
demonstrations in the grocery sections 
of department stores. 

machine packs the goods and 4 
demonstrator gives out sample pack 
ages of the sugar. 
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The European War 
Is Our Opportunity! 


Whatever the after effects of the war may: be, it is 
bound to make business good now, if we all get busy 


and hustle. %em,Sjtock ome has prepared an analysis 


of the effect of the war on the United States, that can 
be had for the asking. Write for it. 


‘The territory covered by 


WE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


has raised an average crop of wheat and other small 
grains, and will have the greatest corn crop in its history. 


LOOK AT THE PRICES 


Minnesota, The Dakotas, Iowa, Wisconsin and Mon- 


tana, the states covered by Ferm. StockSome form the 


area in which the prevailing business depression has 
been felt the least, and the agricultural prosperity 
‘caused by the war 

WILL CENTER IN THESE STATES 


To get your share of business you must use 


Faro. Stock Gone 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York 
A. H. Billingslea ~ No, 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago 
J.C. Billingslea - 1119 Advertising Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SARM PAPERS A. D. McKinney Third Nationa! Bank Bldg. 


‘“‘THE FARM PAPER OF SERVICE’’ 
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Our 


“Next-Door 
Market” 


A Survey of Canadian Conditions 
as Brought About by the War 
—By Strong Work Canada Can 
Be Made the Largest Buyer, In- 
stead of Second Largest, of 
American Goods 


By John Sullivan 
HE market for American 
goods in Canada has been en- 
larged simultaneously with the 
European débacle. 

A large Canadian corporation 
manufacturing perfumes, cosmet- 
ics, drugs, toilet articles, etc., has 
just issued a circular letter to its 
managers telling them that the 
cessation of the manufacturing 
and merchandising activities of 
European firms affords a supreme 
opportunity to replace with Ca- 
nadian-made goods the European 
goods that will vanish from the 
Canadian market when present 
supplies run out, 

An office equipment company 
states that, although during the 
first war week their sales fell to 
pieces, during the week ending 
August 15th sales were greater 
than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

A Canadian publisher, to prove 
to a partner that Canadian banks 
and bankers are quite optimistic 
about. the outlock, went to his 
bank the other day and obtained 
a good-sized loan at a lower rate 
of interest than demanded six 
months ago. 

In a country like Canada, where 
agriculture is the basis of pros- 
perity, 70 per cent of the total 
population living on the land or 
indirectly dependent on the farm- 
ers, a crop failure would be a se- 
vere blow to all forms of busi- 
ness. But Canada will have a 
“Jim Dandy” of a crop, and agri- 
cultural produce will realize high- 
er prices than in years. The pros- 
perity of the farmers will have a 
tremendous effect on business in 
general. Already the arrival of 
Canadian grain in England has 
made the outlook in that country 
brighter. The British Government 
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deposits at Ottawa will take care 
of payments for the enormayy 
quantities of Canadian produce 
sritain will require. ‘ 

It is a bad mistake to think 
that, in respect to Canada, Ameri. 
can manufacturers may have typ 
up against the law of diminishing 
returns. Enquiry shows that jp 
1913 Canada imported from the 
United Kingdom goods to a valte 
of $139,000,000, and from the 
other countries (omitting the 
United States) $95,000,000—a to. 
tal of $234,000,000, an amount ex- 
ceeded by only four countries jn 
this list, two of which are in the 
British Empire. As to popula. 
tion, the rate of increase during 
the years 1901-1911 was the largest 
in the world, being 34.17 per cent. 


GOODS THAT CANADA NEEDS RIGHT 
AWAY 


I have gone through the 1912 
lists of Canadian imports (the to- 
tal was $150,000,000 less than in 
1913), and I have extracted par- 
ticulars of products imported by 
Canada from the United Kingdom 
and other countries (omitting the 
United States) which are being 
imported also from the United 
States and are all advertised 
products. The United Kingdom 
total is $37,000,000 and from other 
countries $17,000,000. 

Take such an item as jellies, 
jams and preserves—a total of 
$497,000. At the present moment 
large shipments of jams, pickles 
and other grocers’ sundries are 
being held in Britain owing to 
the embargo put upon the exporta- 
tion of all food supplies. The 
list also includes knitted goods, 
$875,000; socks and stockings, $1.- 
200000; canned meats, canned 
poultry and game, $203,000; but- 
tons, $242,000; cement, $267,000; 
collars and cuffs, $189,000; maiu- 
factures of cotton, $16,000,000; 
hats, caps and bonnets, $2,400,000; 
corsets and parts, $25,000; fancy 
goods, $3,300000; gloves am 
mitts, $1,550,000; oiled _ cloths, 
cork matting, linoleum, $1,550,000; 
candy and confectionery, $900,000. 
The list is a big one, and it 8 
possible only to name a few of 
the items in a brief article. 

Some weeks ago James J. Hill 
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drew attention to the market ex- 
isting in Canada, reminding Amer- 
ican manufacturers that it is next 
door to them, and that they could 
readily make of Canada the 
United States’ largest buyer, in- 
stead of the second largest, as at 
present. a ; 

It is a good guiding axiom in 
framing sales plans to “work 
along the line of least resistance.” 
All along the 4,000 miles of in- 
ternational boundary is Canada, 
invaded by American railroads, 
serving the centers of distribu- 
tion; to say nothing of the distri- 
bution facilities afforded by the 
Great Lakes. With the exception 
of the French-Canadians of Que- 
bec Province, practically: the 
whole population is English-speak- 
ing; in 1912 the proportion of 
British and American immigrants 
was 72 per cent of the total; in 
1913 this proportion was again 72 
per cent. The people live under 
conditions similar to those of the 
people of the United States. The 
social, agricultural and mercan- 
tile pursuits, problems and aspira- 
tions are similar. The Canadian 
outlook is the outlook of the 
North American continent. Ca- 
nadians buy three times as much 
literature from the United States 
as from the United Kingdom. 
The country is well served by 
efficient publications, and the peo- 
ple are as accustomed as Ameri- 
cans to reading advertising. The 
copy employed in an advertising 
campaign in the United States can 
be used in Canada without change. 
In none of the countries whose 
import trade American manufac- 
turers are seeking to capture are 
any conditions so favorable as in 
Canada. There is an average one- 
third Teduction on the general 
tariff in favor of the British ex- 
porter, but it does not seem to 
help the British exporter very 
much, nor does he take the advan- 
tage of it that he could. 


Corset Co. Markets Men’s 
Garter 


, The Kabo Corset Company, Chicago, 
is introducing a mew article—Kabo 
Men’s Pad .Garter—by distributing a 
card to which is attached an_intro- 
ductory garter coupon. 
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The “Indian’s” Practical 
Dealer Work 


The Hendee Mfg. Company, which 
makes the Indian motorcycle, has a 
dealers’ service department which is 
advantageous in a number of ways. 
Factory. men are sent out to the re- 
tailers, and work in their shops. They 
assist the repairmen of the distributors 
to locate and adjust troubles, and in 
addition study the weaknesses developed 
in the machines. Daily reports are for- 
warded to the factory showing the char- 
acter of the repair work pp. on the 
Indian machines, and these assist the 
manufacturers to strengthen the product 
and eliminate the weak spots. The 
dealers are enthusiastic over this fea- 
ture, and believe that this co-operation 
is one of the reasons for the success 
of the Indian. 


N. C. R. Affected by War 


The extent to which the European 
war situation has already affected the 
organization of the National Cash 
Register Company is accurately indica- 
tive of the consequences immediately 
to be felt by all of the large business 
concerns with branches or salesmen on 
the Continent. 

Vice-president E. A. Deeds, of that 
company, stated several days ago that 
the company: has been advised of the 
loss of many of its salesmen in Austria 
and Servia by drafting into the armies 
of those countries, and with the spread 
of the trouble into other countries like 
results will follow, with the much 
larger and more serious effect on busi- 
ness of interrupted transportations and 
communications. 


Copy Regularly Corrected By 
Telegraph 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 


Railroad is advertising a number of 
Maryland resorts on its lines in the fol- 
lowing way. A placard is posted in the 
city passenger agent’s office in each of 
the large cities, stating that the tem- 
perature at the resorts referred to at 
10 o’clock that day was 68 degrees, or 
whatever it happened to be. The 
placards are corrected as to tempera- 
ture by daily wires from the resorts, 
and the passenger men have found that 
the public has been interested, especially 
as the temperatures reported have been 
considerably below that of the average 
city. 


Advertisers’ Joint Sampling 


The San-Knit-Ary Textile Mills, Inc., 
manufacturers of Lais-Knit and San- 
Knit-Ary fabrics, Philadelphia, are dis- 
tributing samples of Lais-Knit Wash 
Cloths through nee ag in a sampling 
scheme with Daggett & Ramsdell. 

The sample wash cloth is enclosed in 
a waxed envelope which contains a post- 
card, one side of which P sabes directions 
for using Daggett & msdell’s cold 
cream with the wash cloth. The other 
side is addressed to the mills and has a 
space to be filled in with the prospec- 
tive customer’s name, 
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Whelan Plans 
to Get Prosperity Here 
Double-Quick 


United Cigar Stores and Large 
Manufacturing Interests Are 
Co-operating to Persuade Busi- 
ness Men to Talk Only About 
the Large Orders They Are Re- 
ceiving 


BACK of an unsigned ad that 
appeared in a New York 
morning newspaper one day last 
week is a story of an important 
business movement in process of 
development. The ad read: 

“100,000 People in New York 
Out of Work. 

“Tf the men and women in this 
country would buy American- 
made goods exclusively until 
January 1 next, the United States 
would be one billion richer and 
all workmen would be back at 
work.” ; 

The morning the ad appeared 
fifty people called up the news- 
paper office to find out who was 
behind it. They said the idea 
looked great and they wanted to 
tell the advertiser so and see if 
something could not 
be done to push it 
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people, several retail store inter. 
ests and fifteen or twenty many. 
facturers are concerned, Ay 
Charles A. Whelan, president of 
the United company, says, there 
is nothing much the matter with 
the situation except that “thos 
manufacturers who are the frg 
to be struck by the boom in bys. 
ness are not letting the public 
know about it. Some import 
and export houses which de 
with the belligerent countries 
in Europe are suffering, and , 
large number of men are temp 
rarily out of work. The security 
market is temporarily demoralized 
and international credit hag not 
been re-established. These are the 
things before the public eye, What 
the public does not immediately 
see, but what the manufacturers 
ought to tell them now, is that the 
orders are beginning to come in 
large amounts and that concerns 
here and there are _ increasing 
their facilities and taking on mote 
help to keep up with the demand 
already in sight. 

“This would be apparent to the 
public in the course of a few 
weeks, anyway, but the period of 
doubt can be shortened by a gen 
eral knowledge that the biggest 





along. 

After that the 
newspaper was per- 
mitted to say that the 
ad had been inserted 
by the United Cigar 
Stores Company. 

Two or three days 
afterwards a_ poster 
printed in red and 
white appeared on 
the window of every 
U. CC. S.: store m 
town: 

“The way to put 
every unemployed 
worker to work—buy 
goods made in Amer- 
oe 

The facts behind 
the ad and the signs 
relate to a campaign 
or the beginnings of 
of a campaign for 
confidence, in which, 
according to the 





100,000People 
in New York 
Out. of Work 


Ifthe menand women ofthis 
country would buy Amer- 
ican-made goods exclusively 
until Jan. Ist, next, the 
United States would be one 
billion richer and all work- 
men would be-back at work. 








United Cigar Stores 


AD WHICH PRESAGES IMPORTANT BUSINESS MOVEMENT 
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; not 
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thing that ever happened to 
America is here. We don’t want 
to rejoice over the misfortunes of 
others, but we are going to have 
the biggest business to attend to 
in this country we have ever 
known. Nothing can stop it. 

“Our own books show,” he said, 
“that we did the biggest business 
of any twenty-one August days in 
the history of the company. : 

“There are more optimists in 
America right now,” he continued, 
“han you have any idea of. In 
our own organization we have 
carefully canvassed the situation 
and long ago made up our minds 
that the country was in for a 
boom as soon as the international 
credit tangle was straightened out 
and the shipping for export busi- 
ness provided. It seemed to me 
that conditions were not half as 
bad as many people thought they 
were, and that the demand. for 
goods which was formerly satis- 
fied in Europe must already have 
been felt by our own producers. 
Here was a billion or more 
dollars’ worth of trade that had 
been going abroad every year. 
Most of it was !ost to Europe, but 
it was not going to be wiped out. 
Consumers in America were not 
going to stop eating, drinking, 
wearing clothes, buying furniture, 
etc, to say nothing of the raw 
materials that go into other manu- 
factures. 

“No, the wants would have to 
be satisfied here, the money would 
be spent here. 

“That was the reason we put 
the advertisement in the paper. 
The people for the next few years 
will have to buy American-made 
goods largely, but we can speed 
up the movement by stirring the 
imagination of the American pub- 
lic and starting a wave of enthusi- 
asm that will restore confidence 
with a rush, 

“We did not sign the advertise- 
ment because we thought it might 
be better to let the idea go out 
without trying to reap any glory 
as the promoter. As a matter of 
fact, we have no ax to grind. 
There is nothing we can make out 
of it, except so far as it promotes 
the general prosperity, but that is 
important enough for all of us to 


try to bring about, and so I want 
to see others come out and use 
the advertising columns or. their 
stores or anything that will give 
publicity, to tell the people the 
new prosperity is arriving. Manu- 
facturers need not be afraid of 
letting their competitors into the 
secret—there will soon be enough 
for all. 

“As a result of the advertise- 
ment, we heard from several busi- 
ness men and it occurred to us to 
go further and take it up with 
representative concerns in leading 
industries. I called up a number 
by telephone and asked them how 
their business was getting along. I 
had been sanguine before, but I 
was astounded at some of the re- 
ports I got. For instance, I 
learned from a cut glass concern 
that it was not able to fill all its 
orders. Another concern told me 
that it had doubled the plant since 
the war started and now needs 
more room. A toy goods man 
said that since the toys made in 
Germany were no longer coming 
to this country he had succeeded 
in getting one of his biggest 
orders from Boston. Others told 
me they had not felt the effects of 
the war at all. Now this certainly 
shows that things have begun to 
pick up. : 

“These people and others are 
getting together with us in discus- 
sion. I cannot say exactly what 
will come out of it, whether more 
advertising of this sort, or not. 
But what we are doing and others 
also will doubtless give an opti- 
mistic tinge to much advertising 
and general business solicitation 
We must bring out the underlying 
facts. And we must encourage 
others to do so. 

“As to the estimate of a billion 
dollars by January 1, that surely, 
is conservative. There is more 
than a billion a year new business 
in our own market, without count- 
ing the new export business we 
shall get and which is already 
being placed. Think of the $16,- 
000,000 a month Americans have 
been spending in pleasure abroad 
and which will be spent at home 
for a long time to come. That 
will count. Yes, a billion is not 
exaggerating.” 
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Easy Way to Write Copy 
to Fit Space 


Description of a Method Used at a 
Great Economy of Time by a 
Copy Writer—System Based on 
Setting Typewriter Line at De- 
sired Length—Figuring the Num- 
ber of Lines to the Inch 


By Corneil Ridderhof 


Of the Hotpoint Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Ontario, Cal. 
SOME time ago I read an inter- 

esting article in Printers’ INK 
on predetermining the weight of 
booklets, in which even the weight 
of the ink was taken into con- 
sideration. 

That’s getting things down 
pretty fine, and leads me to the 
conclusion that if there are adver- 
tising men who .will work out 
their problems with that finesse, 
there must be many more who 
will be glad to become acquainted 
with a simple method of fitting 
the copy to the space available. 

So far I have not met any that 
could do this so accurately that 
copy which had to fit its space 
nicely could safely be sent to a 
magazine or to a distant printer 
with surety that it would fit. 

Counting the words is a labori- 
ous method and cannot be de- 
pended upon even when done ac- 
curately, on account of the varia- 
tions in the average word-length 
in copy covering different subjects. 

When counting words, the tend- 
ency always seems to be to over- 
estimate the capacity of the space. 
At least, among the copy writers 
it has been my duty to break in, 
I have very seldom found one 
who’s copy did not swell the space 
to the bursting point. And when 
such copy is sent to a distant 
point, and it is found necessary to 
strike out words to make it go 
in, it seems that those who are 
strangers to our line invariably 
emasculate our arguments. 

I will give the rudiments of my 
method and enough figures to en- 
able the reader to put it into prac- 
tice at once. 

Briefly, it consists of determin- 
ing for each size of type the num- 
ber of total points per inch of line. 


By “points” (a word used fo 
want of a more descriptive term) 
I refer to letters, punctuations 
and spaces; in short, every char. 
acter or absence thereof that 
moves the carriage of the 
writer a space when the copy is 
being written. 

You have a concrete example 
before your eyes. The 8-pomt 
type in which this is printed con- 
tains, we will say, 16 “points” per 
inch of line, and the lines are 1% 
inches long; hence they contain an 
average of 178 x 16, or 30 “points” 
each. (As a matter of fact, an 
inch of a Printers’ INK line has 
18 “points,” but 16 allows the use 
of even numbers.) 

From this it follows that when 
writing copy to fit a certain length 
of column in Printers’ INK all 
that is necessary is to determine 
the number of lines and then set 
the dogs of your typewriter 2 
“points” apart. (Note that I have 
added two points, to allow for the 
line being shortened by returning 
the carriage for a new line soon 
after the bell rings.) 

True, it makes a_ difference 
whether wide, regular, or com 
densed type is to be used. Those 
who tend to great accuracy will 
paste samples of the various type 
faces in a book and mark the 
number of points per inch of line 
opposite each, or they will make 
these notations in a type founders 
catalogue, and specify definitely 
the style of type desired. 

But even casting aside these re- 
finements of the method, you will 
find that your copy will fit very 
closely if you will follow’ the fig- 
ures given in the list below, which 
are safe in all but very wide type 
faces. 

T — line 
e er inc 
ori mee 


“ 


“ 


I have written a large amount 
of copy in accordance with thest 
figures, and they have never failed 
in enabling me to fit the spate 
properly. 
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The accurate determination of 
the number oo per inch of 

ight is essential. . 
ss can be figured on the basis 
of a point of type measurement 
being 1/72 inch, or a type rule 
can be laid on the space and 
the result read direct. 

Every copy writer should pro- 
yide himself with one of these 
rules, graduated from 5Y point 
and agate up to 12 point, and 
therefore, of course, usable on the 
larger sizes of type as well. 

In this connection it should be 
understood that there are fewer 
ines per inch of height in lino- 
type composition than in hand-set 
work, because of the burrs on the 
linotype slugs. é 

For that reason an inch of 
height will contain, for instance, 
9 lines of 8-point hand-set type, 
and but 834 lines of linotype. 

As I have mentioned, counting 
words as a laborious method, let 
me here remind you that you can 
count the lines of typewritten 
copy with a pica rule. 

No one who has not tried out 
the method above outlined can 
‘appreciate what a time and trouble 
saver it is. 

Every man I have shown it to 
immediately adopts it, fits up a 
folder with type samples, and 
makes use of it in all copy-writ- 
ing; and I have never found one 
who had heard of the scheme, 
although it would be strange if 
no one had ever thought of it 
before. 


Shopping Evil Curbed by Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 


On the theory that no young man 
would care to attend a dance or- other 
evening’s entertainment with a safety 
pin and a fluttering white ticket fast- 
ened to his coat sleeve, Marshall Field 
& Co. have evolved a scheme that does 
away with the practice of buying a 
dress suit for an evening’s wear with 
the idea of returning it next day and 
Ming the purchase price refunded. 

With a large size safety pin and a 
seal a paper ticket is fastened to the 
sleeve of the coat, where it will not 
interfere in the least with tr ing on 
the: garment. A notice printed on the 

reads: “If this. ticket is de- 
tached article cannot be returned.” 
ere iS no way the ticket can be re- 
moved without breaking the seal.— 
en’s Wear. 


Special Sale Advertising in 
Trade Papers 


Roggen Bros. & Co., makers of Im- 
erial negligee and flannel shirts, New 
ork, recently used page space in a 
trade paper to announce a special sale. 
he copy was unique in that it was 
laid out as two telegraph blanks. As 


Mr. Shirt Beyer, ! 
Everywhere. 


TUR JULY SE HAVE OF SALE AND OFFER, SUBJECT. TO PREVI 
ous 300 Does 4 AL SHI) , SILK MIXTURES, AIL OVER WHITE 
SELP-STRIPES, ALL SISES, RECULA® $18.00 GOODS. ANY 
Warrity at he. ALSO 350 ES IMPERIAL SHINTS IB MADRAS, 
EAP iT bias OMotRnie nS OG Bott ty Sake. ae 

i. ie 2 SHIRT SALR; $0 SHIRT: 
POR G).68 ABD @, 20 SHIRTS POR 9 CENTS genie 

‘TELECRAPE ORDER OUR EXPENSE ap RBTURN {¥ HOT SATISPIED. 

‘Roccan Ss. 8 CO. 


Buy by Wire—Use this Blank: 


JULY,” A914. 


TELEGRAM am 


EK: = 





ROGER ARCS 8 LO, 
$99 aRcaMmay, #1: 
pair. 
+++ RORBR, THIRTEEN rirty 
++ sDORER. SEVEN PLPTT 
ASSORTED 51333, 


can be seen from the accompanying 
illustration the lower blank could be 
torn out, the number of shirts required 
by the dealer filled in, and the message 
filed at the telegraph office. 

In regard to the results secured from 
this advertising, H. Roggen, of Rog en 
Bros. & Co., tells Printers’ Inx hat 
although we did not receive the number 
of answers that we had anticipated, the 
ad created enough comment with the 
trade to more than offset the expense 
entailed. We did receive quite a few 
immediate orders, and quite some 
answers by mail. ,It was favorably com- 
mented upon by the salesmen, who saw 
in it something to talk about, explaining 
to the trade our position to fill im- 
mediate delivery orders at a moment’s 
notice.” 


New Automobile Weekly 


A new automobile weekly called The 
Light Car is being published in Detroit. 
Lewis G. Moon is president of the 
Light Car Publishing Company. _ 

he new journal states that its policy. 
is one of “progressiveness along the 
lines of lightness in motor -car con- 
struction.” Mr, Vogel was formerly 
a Detroit_ representative for The Class 
Journal Company, New York. 


Mudge Joins Chicago Agency 

C. M. Mudge, formerly connected 
with the Santa Fe Railway, and later 
with the Rock Island Lines, has joined 
the Sales Service Company, an advertis- 
ing agency in Chicago. 
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Paradoxical Advertising 
Men..,.«, noygroli 


fataar 


Thoughts on Those Who Believe in 
Advertising, But Whose Own 
Displays Are Hard to Find—The 
Inconsistency of the Practice of 
“Knocking” the Other Fellow’s 
Proposition 


From The Advertiser’s Weekly (London) 
S a business man_ selling 
goods, I have repeatedly 

been approached by representa- 

tives of advertising agencies and 
of advertising media, all most 
anxious to impress upon me the 
benefits that would accrue to me 
by advertising. The agencies have 
dilated upon what a priceless boon 
the assistance of a service agency 
is to the advertiser, and the won- 
ders that advertising (when han- 
dled by a service agent) can ac- 
complish for any business, and 
the advertisement managers and 
representatives of various jour- 
nals and magazines have earnest- 
ly urged the claims of their pub- 

lications, assuring me that if I 

did but insert my advertisements 

in these wonderful journals I 

would create a “trade boom” all 

my own. 

I listened to all these advertis- 
ing men and was impressed, be- 
gan to take a real interest in ad- 
vertising agencies, advertising 
media and advertising men, to 
study the advertising press and 
to make careful inquiries. The 
result amazed and amused me, 
made me more than a little 
skeptical and convinced  fme 
that advertising men were the 
most paradoxical creatures breath- 
ing. For I discovered that with 
one exception the advertising 
agents who were so keen to prove 
to me that press advertising was 
the high road to fame and for- 
tune did not advertise. I found 
that the journals which were so 
sure that if I became an advertiser 
and took space in their columns 
did not advertise—and this applies 
to London as well as Provincial 
journals. 

These men, who. were all so 
certain that advertising was a tre- 
mendous business force, a great 


trade creator, a wonderful weapon 
of commerce, did not advertise 
their own businesses and what 
they had to sell in the Dapers 
reaching the people they wished 
to sell to. Here was paradoy 
with a vengeance! I spoke t 
one agency representative on the 
subject, and he calmly informed 
me that his firm was of such 
standing and so well known that 
they did not need to advertise, He 
may have been insinuating that 
I was in a very different position; 
but a week or so previously he 
had solemnly informed me there 
was no business, however success. 
ful, which could not benefit enor- 
mously by advertising! 


A LOGICAL ATTITUDE 


To me it seems paradoxical and 
ridiculous that a man should come 
to me and insist that if I want 
more business I must advertise 
if he himself does not believe ad- 
vertising would benefit his busi- 
ness. He wants more business of 


he would not have approached § 


me, and if advertising is good for 


me it must be good for him 1 


am not complaining, but @ 
friends, the advertising men, 

excuse me if I am a little skep- 
tical of the doctor who will not 
take his own medicine, although 
he is quite convinced it will cure 


a patient with the same complaint 


Nor is it only advertising agents 
and journals which do not adver 
tise that amuse me. 
much quiet enjoyment from the 
speeches, articles and converse 
tions of some advertising me 
who, apparently, take them 
very, very seriously. 4 
tened to a man whose bust 
is advertising, who lives on@ 
vertising, complain that a cer 
other advertising man was7 
fond of advertising himself, 4 
fonder of the limelight tham 
popular acting-manager. gi 
I have been assured by the# 
resentative of a newspaper 
a rival journal was useless # 
an advertising point of view 
though it declared net circulat 
while he could not give me} 
ures and could only talk 
of “largest circulation.” 1 @ 
heard men talk of the need 


I have lis 
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ity of purpose, of the club 
win the dignity of advertising, 
and so forth, and a little later 
talk about a rival in terms that 
would hardly be equaled by a 
giteful woman. The outsider 
with a sense of humor can get 
a considerable amount of enter- 
tainment, but I am not sure that 
he will be greatly impressed or 
devated by things such as I have 


mentioned. 
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Electric Signs as: Dealer Helps 


Electric sign concérns are approach- 
ing national advertisers with a new 
proposition, involving adding signs to 
the list of “dealer helps” which are 
now featured by most concerns selling 
through retailers. The plan involves 
hav:ng the manufacturer pay for the 
erection of the sign, which is to be 
maintained by the retailer. : 

The dealer will also be asked to carry 
a given amount of stock and maintain 


. sales of a specified volume in order to 


retain the use of the sign. A few con- 


cerns have already tried out the plan. 


To Advertising Agencies: On September first this Company took over the Agency 
Division of the ‘‘Classified Department’? of THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN 
COMPANY. All facilities for carefully preparing and placing Newspaper Classified 
for Advertising Agencies are now in our hands, Write today for our co-operation 
plan and commission, proposition. 

Our new Bulletin (No. 132) is just off the 
press, Contains best lists for Classified 
Advertising in the United States and 
Canada, Sent free. 


“Let Us Be Your Classified Department”’ 
ARKENBERG SPECIAL. AGENCY 
Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Exclusively. 
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Little 


The 


School master’s 


Classroom 


HE visitor to the advertising 
man’s den was remarking 
how difficult it must be to be con- 
tinually getting up striking pieces 


of copy, how the hard thinking. 


must produce headaches, etc. 

“That isn’t the big job,” said 
the head of the publicity. “The 
things that give us most concern 
are—how to meet the eternal 
problem of substitution, how to 
get distribution where we haven't 
it, how to make our salesmen get 
out of the old-talk rut and can- 
vass enthusiastically with our new 
plans and arguments, how to 
give moss-backed dealers a new 
vision of retailing, and so on. 
These problems, like the poor, are 
always with us.” 

+ * * * 


The Schoolmaster wanted to 
get some information frém an old 
acquaintance. It took three let- 
ters to bring a reply. The reply, 
when it finally came, gave evi- 
dence of having been written with 
great effort. Said the writer: “I 
could tell you more in fifteen min- 
utes than I could write you in a 
week.” This was another forci- 
ble reminder of a truth that ad- 
vertising men—usually easy and 
skilful letter-writers themselves— 
may overlook, that thousands of 
people find letter-writing a task. 
They may be glib talkers and yet 
be strangely at a loss to express 
themselves when the fingers at- 
tempt to write what the tongue 
would say. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of letters that people are 
inclined to write are not written 
because of the trouble or the dis- 
like of writing a letter. It, there- 
fore, behooves the advertising 
man so to arrange his solicita- 
tions, by enclosing an order blank, 
a postal*or pest-card, a blank on 
the bottom part of the letter sheet, 
or something like that, so all the 
reader need do is to sign his name 
and perhaps fill a few simple 
blanks. 

One large concern selling a 
product that is subject to strong 


competition equips all its sales- 
90 


men with order blanks printed op 
Government postals. When the te. 
tailer says, as he often does, that 
he is not quite ready for another 
supply, one of these postals is left 
with him. This makes it easy for 
him to drop an order in the mails 
—an order that otherwise would 
likely be given to the first sales. 
man that came along. 

* * * * 

The double postal card is an ex. 
cellent scheme for getting infor. 
mation from dealers, subscribers 
etc., and it is economical of time 
and postage. Those who have 
tried it seem to get a high. per 
centage of returns. The retum 
part can be so printed as to re 
quire little writing by the recipi- 
ent, and it is attached to the other 
card and therefore runs little risk 
of being misplaced. It. is a won 
der that more advertisers have not 
made use of such a highly useful 
device. 

se Oe 

A page in a technical mage 
zine appealing to engineers and 
others showed a fine photographic 
illustration of a newly built road. 
There was a book mentioned in 
the advertisement but its mention 
was away down at the end of the 
page and was not featured at all. 
Yet the advertisement brought 
ninety-five requests for further 
information from high-class read- 
ers. It surely was proof of the 
power of the attractive photo- 
graphic illustration as well as proof 
that you can get the attention and 
interest of any and all classes of 
people if you will only find “the 
point of contact.” 

Of course it is true that a great 
deal of good advertising brings no 
answers from readers and is mot 
expected to do so. But it is = 
ly true that a great deal of adver 
tising would bring a _ respons 
from readers and thereby prove 
itself stronger advertising if it 
were more skilfully prepared. 
man or the woman who 
the shoe manufacturer and gets 
the style book is much more like 
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to buy the shoes from a retail 
store than a reader whose interest 
does not produce an inquiry. The 
impression made on the mind by 
the act of inquiry and the atten- 
tion paid to the book counts for 
much, A great deal of weak ad- 
yertising is covered up by the ar- 
gument that readers see the ad- 
yertisements but buy at the retail 
tore. This argument is probably 
as often untrue as it is true. 
*. > 8 * 

A prominent advertising man 
writes the Schoolmaster as fol- 
lows: 

“T have before me a dozen let- 
ters from business concerns, all of 
whom are located in office build- 
ings, and in only one case is the 
street and number given. The 
rest of them use this or that build- 
ing, sometimes with the street 
given on which the building is lo- 
cated, but most of them without. 

“The time is gone by when a 
location in any particular building 
gives prestige to a business house. 
Modern, imposing buildings are 


now so numerous in the large 
cities that with the possible ex- 
ception of three or four in each 
city, the average person does not 
keep in mind or call to mind that 
this building is on Broad Street, 
or that one on East Forty-second 
Street, and it would be much 
better for business men if they 
gave their correct street address, 
using the name of the building as 
a secondary address. 

“If one were to ask a policeman 
where the American Tract So- 
ciety’s Building is, his remark 
might be that he didn’t know; but 
if you asked him for 150 Nassau 
Street, he could tell you instantly. 

“I knew a man who lost an 
hour’s valuable time in trying to 
find Temple Court. in the street 
directory, not knowing it was an 
office building. 

“There are many valuable mo- 
ments lost unnecessarily through 
indirect addresses. 225 Fifth 
Avenue is a more direct and sim- 
ple address than Brunswick Build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
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A NEW PREMIUM PLAN | 


That Doesn’t Tie Up a Cent of your Capital in Pre- 
miums Nor Make You Pay For Unredeemed Coupons 


HEN you use premium coupons or certificates issued and re- 

WV deemable by another concern, they represent merchan- 

dise due to you or your customers upon ce You PAY 

for this merchandise when you buy the coupons. But actually, you are 

paying for considerable merchandise that will never be delivered, be- 

cause a goodly portion of the coupons may not be kept, will be lost, 
accidently destroyed, or, for other reasons, never redeemed. 


We have a better plan for you whereby you will NOT pay for unde- 
NOT invest a cent of your capital in 
premium 'merchandise until sales of your product have been made and a 


livered premiums, and will 


premium ordered from us. 


; "eal i, on, & being cod pty a great — in the giving of premiums to 


Write for particulars and our Blue Book on Premium Advertising 
The John Newton Porter Company 
(The National Premium Clearing House) 

Dept. 15A, 253 Broadway, New York 


and can be used in any line of business. 
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sixth Street, as there are usually 
four corners where streets inter- 
sect. 

“Another reason for the use of 
a street address is it insures a 
more prompt delivery of mail. 
There are important buildings 
from the Battery to Fifty-ninth 
Street in New York—a stretch of 
five or six miles. If a letter were 
addressed to a certain number on 
West Fifty-ninth Street, it would 
reach the branch post-office 
promptly. If it happened to be 
addressed to a certain building on 
that street, but without the street 
address, the letter would probably 
go to the general post-office down 
town, and find its way to Fifty- 
ninth Street several hours later in 
the day.” 

* * 

That is quite in line with the 
efforts of the post-office, recently 
chronicled in Printers’ INK, to 
get buyers of stamped envelopes 
to give specific addresses on re- 
turn card imprints. The difficulty 
probably arises from the very hu- 
man desire to seem important in 
the eyes of out-of-town buyers— 
to give the impression that “every 
body knows us.” Doubtless a 
good many orders have been lost 
through the inability of customers 
to find an address. 


Price Maintenance 


Jones manufactures automobiles in 
free competition with fifty other mak- 
ers, He sells his car to dealers on 
condition that they shall retail it at 
twelve hundred dollars. That is the 
only method open to him of protectin 
his dealers and of saving the specia 
trade-mark value he has created for his 
car. He has spent his money and 
energy for years to persuade people that 
the , Lge car is worth twelve hundred 
dollars, and has finally succeeded so 
well that a department store or mail- 
order house, by cutting the price to 
eleven hundred dollars, can, so to speak, 
sweep into its own pockets all the benefit 
of his expenditure—for just in propor- 
tion as people are persuaded that the 
Jones car is worth twelve hundred dol- 
lars there is an advertising advantage in 
selling it for less; and that advantage 
might well compensate a department 
store or mail-order house for whatever 
it lost on the cars. 

Exactly in proportion as a manufac- 
turer, by sound workmanship and intel- 
ligent pee, Ma 4 has established a 
trade-mark value for his goods is there 
a_ temptation to cut the price for the 
advertising that will accrue to the cutter. 

Naturally Jones’ dealers are demor- 


lized by the cut. His patr, 

paid twelve hundred dollars me 
they have been swindled, The good 
toward Jones and his d vil 
the manufacturer has assidy cult. 
vated, is turned to ill will, 

Now if Jones chose to char, fifteen 
hundred dollars outright for his car the 
Department of Justice would have never 
a word to say to him. He 
stipulate ~ no dealer could haye i 
car except by appearin 
the Jones office and paying’ down ia 
hundred gold dollars; but 
stipulates that a dealer must sel] the car 
at twelve hundred dollars—in @ Wide 
open market where a purchaser can buy 
any one of fifty other cars—the Depart. 
—_ of Justice proposes to put him in 
jail. 

This is trust-busting gone mad apj 
chewing its own tall — tear as a big ms 
meeting of New York retailers 
‘ome yrs out, price maintenance ig th 
est protection of the small independent 
dealers, whom the anti-trust policy 
tends especially to safeguard 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Results of Post Office Market 
ing Test 


St. Louis was selected as a point tp 
test the efficiency of the parcel post a 
a factor in nn, the farmer —* 
consumer together. Several i 
have been printed and widely circulated 
in St. Louis giving lists of farmers who 
would sell butter, eggs, etc., direct 
mail. In his report on the result of ths 
advertising, Postmaster Selph, of St 
Louis, states that the direct exchange 
service has proved both a popular and 
useful adjurict to the marketing facilities 
of St. Louis. From May 7 to May il 
a total of 5,203 packages containing per 
ishable farm produce originating in 
Missouri and Illinois, and addressed to 
consumers living in St. Louis and sb 
urbs, were handled by the St, Louis 
post-office. During June the total of 
such perishable parcels handled was 
4,164. Heat and drought reduced th 
June shipments. The daily av it 
May was 208 and in June 189. In Jun 
articles sent by mail included 362 pack 
ages rel egy Pee parla of 
551 packages of eggs, 
flowers, 556 packages of fruit, 65 pack 
ages of yeast, 339 packages of vege 
tables, 114 packages of cured meats and 
16 packages of poultry. 


Movement to’ Help Eytinge 
Printers’ Ink has been asked to pib 


oo pot I Sake < adm! 
of Louis Victor Eytinge, the 
State prisoner, who would be interested 
in a movement in his behalf are kindly 
requested to communicate with Col, ¥. 
. Sanborn, 418 Citizens B 
Cleveland, Ohio.” 
While serving his sentence Mr. Ey. 
tinge has done advertising wor 
has attracted attention. An a 
him was read at the recent Toronto Cor 
vention, A. A. C. of d 
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A Boom Coming 


That the United States will have the 
advantage of a sharp business boom as 
soon as the war is over is the eneral 
well-informed opinion in England. The 
immediate disadvantages—such as the 
Joss of customs revenue, the dislocation 
of the world’s finances, the interruption 
of certain customary shipments to 
foreign countries, are understood—but 
it ig felt that by late autumn we shall 
be called upon to do so much new 
work for the world that the resulting 
gimulation to our industry will be 

rmous. 
“Everywhere one meets men who look 
upon an American with — as be- 
longing to a country for which destiny 
inst now seems to, be at work. If 

ingress passes the remaining necessary 
legislation at this session, namely, the 
trust legislation, so that the next  ses- 
sion begins with no great business 
controversies on hand, next winter 
ought to find us much more flourishing 
in business than we have been since 


1907. 

Europe, alas for her, will be bitterly 
impoverished, but she will have to go to 
work and she will have to find capital 
to help that work. What is capital? 
It is to a small extent tangible: food, 
railways, telegraph and telephone lines. 
houses, barns, factories, machines, 
this kind of capital a high percentage 
will have been destroyed in Europe. 
The rest of capital is confidence, or, as 
it is usually called, credit. To keep 
that, every nation has some time to pay 
its citizens, and foreign helpers for the 
vast destruction of the war. Promises 
to do that constitute national debt. All 

great countries will go deep into 
debt to their posterity and will spend a 
large part of the resulting funds in- 
ducing us to help them in their food 
supply and in manufactured articles.— 


Harper's Weekly. 


H. P. Nevwich, recently advertising 


manager of the Daily Item of Palatka,- 


Fla, will issue a daily of his own be- 
Soe eeember 14. It will be called 
the Palatka Morning Post. 








Agency Copy-writer 
—will invest 


Haye successfully written and executed several 


well-known national campaigns. Excellent 

merchandizer. Eight years’ experience. Now 

employed. Desire to make other connection 

vag ged purchase of interest. Address ‘D” 
22, care of Printers’ Ink. 


p——=POSTAGE STAMPS——— 


Our clients use large quantities 
monthly. What have you to offer? 
State i. s 2 +, 








denominations and whathes 
eets, strips or single. 

HOWARD STAMP COMPANY 

Howard Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Good Executive 


with eight years’ practical advertising 
and business experience would like to 
make a new connection. At present 
with a large New York corporation. 


Experience: An expert detail man 
and has served as office manager, 
buyer of printing and engraving 
and assistant publicity manager. 


He has initiative and ability and would 
make a good assistant to some live ad- 
vertising or sales manager. He comes 
excellently recommended and if you 
are in need of such a young man 
write to 5 


“S. C.,” Box 201, care Printers’ Ink. 














The Only Investment 
that NEVFR reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIE S—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 138% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 


clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NFW YORK 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 260 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 131,428 








He Agricultural List Is Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 
So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York Chicago 


IGN SERVICE 


FOR ADVERTISERS 


Let us place signs on your dealers’ stores. We _ up 
gold letters, enamel letters, metal signe, decaloomanias and 
BVERY OTHER Kind of advertising sign, at money-saving prices 


Wri'e to-duy for rates and references 


DAVID KLEIN CO.,50Church St.,N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements | 





agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
Six words -to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
Forms close 10 a.m, Monday preceding date of issue, 


No order for one time 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


HELP WANTED 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver S:., N.Y. 
Generali Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANU FACTUREK, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies 





paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Gregon—Weekly, 45 years. 








ARTISTS 





BRADLEY CUTS 


Over 3000 designs, borders and 
trade ticklers in any size and for 
any number of colors. Send 25 
cents (credited on first order ) 
for our latest catalogue of cuts. 
Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 








BILLPOSTING 


Posts RI. 
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FALL ADVERTISING NOW PREPARED 
at Summer rates. Strong, virile copy written— 
booklets, follow-up letters, etc. Your work nas 
psychological force to it when we prepare it. At 
it fifteen years. AD. WIDDER CO., 151 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





South American 
Catalogs 


In Spanish and Portuguese 


All advertising literature and trade 
helps prepared. Representation and 
banking connections arranged if de- 
sired. GEORGE B. CURRIER, 449 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


_ $100 proposition. 








DVERTISING MAN, controlling news. 

* paper or magazine accounts, may place thm, 
reliable agency and share major portion of com. 
missions. Box KK-500, care of Printers’ Ink. 





EPRESENTATIVE, experienced in meet 

principals to present a successful, going af 
vertising plan. Acquaintance among advertising 
managers necessary. Address, Box MM, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ALESMEN for an old established firm—xe 

have an excellent geographical olotter adver. 
tising novelty—the sales of which are limited 
only by concerns that have absolutely reached 
the limit of their sales. Possibilities unlimited, 
Address, Box F F-414, care of Printers’ Ink. 








LETTER WRITERS 





ALES LETIERS WITH PERSONALITY. 

PLUS, The ZGOthat pens letters that win, 
fills them with the spirit of the ZEJTGEISi— | 
from tip of sail to pit of prow—and witha 
of Punch and Power (here and tnere) the li 
breathing messages; go out and WIN royal te 
sults in the ring of RVERYWHERE, la 
“Pawlett Publicity Service’ pen'm, 771 M 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
RATHER than loudly toot my 

own horn, I will send you copy 
of a form letter of mine that is 
actually making mail sales on a 
I will also quote 
on any advertising matter. E. M. 
DUNBAR, 2 Rowena St., Boston, 
Mass. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


ESIRE PLACE with agency or advertiser, 
to handle dealer co-overation. Experienced 
advertiser and retailer, Box LL-508, P’ters’ Ink, 





YY ANTED — Commission basis. Live Trade 
Journal. Chicago and Western representa 
tive. 14 years’ experience. Prepare copy, editor 
ials, etc. Acquainted with agencies and large 
advertisers. A producer. Box MM-620, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





APABLE Advertising Man (27) seeks respon- 

sible position with live manufacturer, agenty 
or publisher. Experience embraces that of 
and plan man, detail-reliever, secretary 
solicitor. Initial salary moderate, G. J. Py 
2774 Bainbridge Ave., New York City., 


COPY WRITER 


wants toconnect with Detroit or Chicazoagency, 
Experienced on layouts, strong writer and suc 
cessful house organ editor. Special expenence 
in technical writing. STUART, 1621 South 16 
Philadelphia. 














ee 





UBSCRIPTION and Circulation Manager. 
{ years’ experience, newspaper and mag- 
Executive and detail work, handling ot 

as conducting of mail campaigns —" to 
m of results at minimum of ex- 
ing fox M824, care of Printers’ Ink. 


~ BUMPER CROPS 


single. Three years’ experience 
at  teslewral experiment station. I. C, 
F course in complete advertising. Wants to use 
his maturing ideas to mutual advantage of em- 
loyer and himself, Willing to travel on the 
Paclflc Coast. Address, Box MM-525, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced, cap- 
Advertising Manager, able, conservative, 


clean-cut, energetic executive (32) desires con- 








nection with New York organization which be- 
heves ° to establish 
this War an its American 


trademarked goods with the American public 

hilecompetition from European manufac- 
sy prcically eliminated. RICHWOOD, 
Box MM-523, care of Printers’ Ink, 


AD MAN WANTS A 
PLACE TO WORK 


b d sell 
Ten years’ experience, buying and selling 
po ea rbbing, mail order, trade 
jounal and newspaper. Strong copy, 

analysis, a pilot in uncharted and 
charted trade channels. Present employer 
regrets severance of our business connec- 
tions. You ask him. A good right-hand 
bower for a chief or am fully competent 
togo it alone. Age 30, married. Address, 
Box MM-528, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AMAN WHO CAN HELP YOU 
DEVELOP SOME OF THE 
NEW MARKETS NOW OPEN 


Keen young Englishman, with advertising and 
selling experience in London offices of large 
American concern would like to connect with 
progressive house. Solid and reliable in the 
English way, but some Scotch and Irish blood 
keeps him jumping, and the American spirit has 
been imbibed. Enthusiastic on advertising and 
selling and has a knack of seeing selling possi- 
bilities and the ability to develop trade. Schemes 
originated and carried through. Ideas and sys- 
tem, Highest references, Can he be of service 
right now in your office, with the idea of utilizing 
his British experience in the near future?. Please 
address “KISMET, Box MM-621, Printers’ Ink. 


rm =I 


Your 


— Man 


8 years’ experience as: copy writer, 
house organ editor, adv. agency .repre- 
sentative, adv. agency branch mgr.,asst. 
sales mgr., adv. manager for manufac- 
turer. A sensible, practical, clean-cut, 
virile business man. Open to consider 
change with firm or agency of national 
reputation. Age 28, Fair salary. 


Box MM-522, care of Printers’ Ink 
—=—=: 
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Let’s Forget The Theorists! 


Why not employ a PRACTICAL sales-advertis- 
ing executive—a man with a RECORD back of 
hiura man with a BIG FUTURE ahead of 
him? A Sales-Advertising Manager, employed 
at present by a large Chicago corporation will 
be open for a contract about October 1. This 
man has organized sales agencies from coast to 
coast—has come into personal, CLOSE contact 
with MEN and selling conditions, Hecombines 
with this sales-organizing ability a thorough, 
practical advertising knowledge. He writes a 
clear, crisp English with an original “punch.” 

e knows mediums, printing, paper stocks, art 
work and engraving. Excellent reason for leav- 
ing present employer. He can furnish topnotch 
references. College graduate. Age 35. Mar- 
ried. For complete information address Lock 
Box 134, Buffalo. 





E PAPER ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced trade paper man— 

graduate frem make-up, market, 
editorial, adv.-soliciting, road, 
hovel: and otel depart- 
ments of well-known publications, 





desires connection with estab- 
lished medium offering opportun- 
ity for expansion along broad and 
permanent lines. Record and ref- 
erences will stand every test. 


Box MM-529 Printers’ Ink 














PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt+ 
ness, Opportunity to estimate solicited, 


THE WINTHROP Press, 14] E. 25th St., N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





START NOW in the Publishing 

Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions, HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 








WINDOW SIGNS 


WE MAKE BRONZE 
WINDOW SIGNS 


Woodland Bronze Works Dept. ’ 
A. RUSSELL & SONS CO. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager, dy. Average tor 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,246. Kest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 

1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS : 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


‘i INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July, 
1914, 18,768. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawa-Hye. 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, vexing Courier, <6th vear; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. April daily aver. 14,758. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Journa, 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


65,664. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 











Average 1913, daily, 
“All paid in advance." 


Average 1913, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810. 

Portland, Avening Exoress. 
1913, daily 19,637 


Net average for 
Sunday Telegram, 18,003. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,733. ‘For July, 1914, 
77,630 daily; 68,465 Sunday. 
lhe absoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successtuliy controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn’ net average circulation March. 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The. above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
Ment store: to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Transcript 
tea table paper. Largest amount eter 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily Sworn ay. 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 10913, 16,818. ‘Two 
Lynn’s famiiy paper. 

Salem, Avening News. 
for 1913, 19,498. 


+ 19h, 
Covers field omg 


Actual Aaily average 


Worcester, Gazette, evening, Ay, Jan. to Dee, 


"13, 21,904. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev! 


ce, 
MICHIGAN . 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer, Michigan’ 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1915, fay 


UA 
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MINNESOTA 

The adsouute accur, 
Stoce & Home's circulate 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiisning Company. Circuiation 
is practically contited to the iy. 
mers of Minnesota'the Dai 
Montana, Western Wisconsin ang 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably, 


Minneapolis. ‘arm, Stock and Home, sem. 


monthly. 
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Actual 
ror4, 111,714, 


average for first 7 Months, 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W, | 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily 7rioume, 106,168; Su 
day 7rsbune, 169,168, 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Vatsonai Karmer and Stock Grow, 


Mo. Actuai 


average for 1913, 125,608 
NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. rst, tgt, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. 


NEW YORE 
Ave., 1919, Sunday, 


103,269; daiiy,61,755; Axqusrer, evening 41,00. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 


1913, 98,379. 


Schenectady, Gasette, daily. 


ALN. Lieety, 


Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin& 


Kentnor, 225 


Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 


Gas Building, Chicago. 
NORTH CAROLINA ‘ 
Charlotte News has absorbed the Chronids. lt 
is the best advertis’g proposition in this territory, 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'ty 
6,106. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. June, 14, TAM. 


Cleveland, 


OHIO 


Plain Deaier. Est. 1641. Actual 


average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 146004. 
For July, 1914, 126,967 daily; Sunday, 168,088. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Av. cir, 1st 6 mos. 
22,801; 22,9651av., July, tor. A 


Erie, Times, daily. 
1914, 
Wy larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. B, 
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Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (@Q)is 
Philadeiphia's Great Home News 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks andis 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn averagt 


circulation of the dailv Press for 191g, 19,90; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 


Washington 


. Reporter and Observer, circulation 


average 1913, 18,675 
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West Chester. Local Nem, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver, for 
1913, 16,186. in its gand year. 
independent. Has lg 
and vicinity for its field. 
to home news, hence is # home 

per. Chester County is 


pa 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


few £~ Su 
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wuikes-Barre , Times-Leader, eve. net, Sworn 
far gig, 19,387. “Charter Member A. B.C." 

vert, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,187. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers , Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 
Pawtucket, Hvenimg Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@@). Sun- 
x day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
41,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
ly Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
reaper ge to every 7 persons. Aver. 
cit., 191, 6,680. 


S0UTH CAROLINA 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior tweive months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,626. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, July, 19:4, 


WASHINGTON 
facoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681, 
Tacoma, News, Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gasetie. Daily average, July, 
1914, daily 7,649. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan. ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 


SEW YORE 
TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bt Rein Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


fold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark ’’ journai for pagers. Oldest, best known. 
The inane cago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized Organ of,the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avensug 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinson Publigne (@@). Unly 
Frencn daily among 16,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brookilyh agie (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 

















Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,236. 











MAINE 
T™ Bevening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
paperscombined. Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MINNESOTA 

TH Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘win Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
; dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
Word, cash with the order; or ro Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
@ppears in both the morning and evening edi- 

tions jor the one charge. 


MARYLAND 


TH Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
(oognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the world. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH «oe 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. l.argest home 








delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 








RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcople. ‘‘‘Ihe R. I. Bible.”* 


: TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. The Commercial 
Appeal passes both guaéity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekiy, 


over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Svensng Wé (@@), tne 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves rst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page 
$60 a page 


$30 half pa 
$15 euilter's ei 


Smaller space, 35c pet agate line—Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Cover 
Second Cover 


75 
Back Cover 100 


s 7, ri 
yaees Center fe pages]... 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or less. For more 


than two pages, $12.50 per page. 
No less than four pages accepted. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—25c a line flat; 
Not less than 5 lines on one-time orders. 


nished complete by advertiser. 


exceed 85 lines. 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 


6 words to a line. 
No advertisement can 
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To The Public 


According to its traditions, The Chicago Tribune 
has made arrangements, regardless of cost, to pro. 
cure and present to its readers the most complete 
and authentic news of the war that it is humanly 
possible to obtain. 
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In addition to the Associated Press service, the 
connection with The London Times, New York 
World and New York Sun, ‘special exclusive cor- 
respondents of The Tribune are now either actually 
close to or on the way to the European battle 
grounds. 


James O’Donnell Bennett is at Brussels, Joseph 
Medill Patterson is en route to join the German 
army and John T. McCutcheon is on the way to 
join the French army. 


That the people of Chicago and vicinity have 
grasped the significance of Tribune service at this 
time is clearly shown by the fact that our circulation 
is now in excess of 


350,000 DAILY 
and 


500,000 SUNDAY. 


Pre-eminent always among the newspapers of the 
world, in times such as'these The Chicago Tribune 
has the unique pleasure and satisfaction of serving 
others besides its regular readers. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York Giy 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
CHICAGO, AUGUST 20, 1914 
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